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PREFACE 


By writing this book Mr E. D. Simon has done a 
real and important public service. England is 
much the largest unified community in the world, 
the majority of whose inhabitants live—mainly in 
great cities and great industrial ‘‘ conurbations ” 
—under urban conditions. For the average 
English citizen the possibility of health, of happi- 
ness, of progress towards the old Greek ideal of 
“beautiful goodness,’ depends on his local 
government more than on any other factor 
in his environment. And yet the books which 
record and analyse English experience and in- 
vention in the sphere of local government are 
amazingly few and uninforming. There are two 
or three treatises by foreign observers, such as 
Redlich and Lowell; the Webbs’ admirable 
historical series, dealing mainly with the period 
from 1688 to 1832; technical law books for the 
use of town clerks; some not very satisfactory 
reports of Royal Commissions; a few cram- 
books for students preparing for examinations ; 
and little else. There is almost nothing which 
one can recommend to a public-spirited man or 
woman who is proposing to stand for election on 
the town council of a great English city, as an 
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indication either of the work now done by the 
members of such a body, or of the problems of 
urban administration which still require solution. 

Mr Simon has supplied exactly what such a 
candidate wants. He has been a keen and 
industrious Manchester city councillor for thir- 
teen years, and has served as Lord Mayor. He 
has been able, week by week, to compare his 
work on the Council with his work as one of 
those enlightened directors of great industrial 
concerns who look upon industrial organisation 
as itself a form of public service ; and that fact 
has enabled him to see the essentials as well as the 
details of municipal administration—the wood as 
well as the trees. He has seen, in Parliament, the 
question of local government as it affects the 
whole nation, and, as a traveller, the methods by 
which other nations have dealt with problems 
similar to our own. Only those, indeed, who are 
familiar with the literature of the subject can 
realise how much thought and knowledge and 
insight have gone to make what seems at first a 
plain narrative of Mr Simon’s municipal experi- 
ence. I am myself only sorry that he never 
served on the Manchester Education Committee, 
and that he has not been able to apply his fine 
sense of proportion and fresh observation to those 
problems of local administration with which I am 
most familiar. 

Hitherto so little systematic thought has been 
directed to the science of public administration 
that the local customs and expedients which in 
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each English city clothe the bare bones of the 
Acts of 1835 and 1882 are mainly the result 
of drift and accident. There has hardly been any 
serious attempt even to compare the body of 
customs in one city with those in another. No 
one, for instance, knows why in Manchester, and 
perhaps nowhere else in England, the chairmen of 
the most important committees seem to hold 
office, in spite of party changes, until, after a 
period of senility, they die of old age; or why 
a hard-driven Lord Mayor of Manchester has to 
give two hours every Friday morning to signing 
his name on documents which he is not expected, 
to read. No one has ever questioned the arrange- 
ment by which.in almost all English cities the 
town clerk is a solicitor, or has compared the 
results of the local accidents which make in one 
city the town clerk direct the administrative 
side of all technical work, and, in another city, 
make each technical head responsible for all the 
administrative details of his department. And 
when Dr Addison, or Mr Wheatley, or Mr 
Chamberlain, becomes responsible for the national 
supervision of English local government, he 
apparently finds at the Ministry of Health no 
such careful analysis of the social efficiency of 
various types and percentages of “‘ grants-in-aid ”’ 
as is shown to be needed by Mr Simon’s account 
of his work on the Manchester Housing Com- 
mittee. One soon, indeed, ceases to think of Mr 
Simon’s short and pithy book merely as an 
invaluable introduction for the town councillor 
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to the practice of his art. A Royal Commission 
on Local Government is, for instance, now 
in being. It has so far spent its time mainly 
on ‘demarcation’ quarrels between county 
boroughs and county councils. It has now 
been suspended, without protest from anyone, 
for a good many months ; but we are told that 
its sittings are to be half-heartedly revived in the 
autumn. It might lead to an incalculable benefit 
for the social future of England if the chairman 
of that Commission would go through Mr Simon’s 
book, and select from it points which the com- 
missioners ought to explore with the same 
scientific thoroughness, and the same readiness to 
compare and invent, with which the directors of 
a great engineering firm would examine the 
problem of the types of valves to be used in 
internal combustion engines. 

The whole problem, for instance, of the muni- 
cipal civil service in England is still almost 
entirely unexplored. We know that the central 
government of modern England would have 
degenerated into mere chaos, if we had not, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, adopted 
Jeremy Bentham’s invention of a civil service, 
recruited by open competition, and so organised 
and paid as to attract some of the ablest and best- 
trained minds of each generation. But no one 
has even collected the facts, often carefully kept 
from publicity by the town clerks of the less 
conspicuous English cities, as to the various 
methods of personal or party patronage, or of 
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haphazard selection, by which the lower grades 
of our municipal civil service are recruited, or 
the systems and no-systems by which such recruits 
are afterwards promoted to posts of enormous 
social responsibility. Nor has anyone indicated, 
as Mr Simon has, in the few vigorous pages 
which he gives to the subject, the loss of imagina- 
tion, of intellectual adaptability, of mere indis- 
pensable knowledge, which inevitably results from 
our refusal to think about that problem. 

It is often argued that what we require for 
English local government is not more knowledge 
and thought, but more emotion and will—more . 
“public spirit.” Mr Simon himself gives an 
account of a conversation with a typical successful 
Manchester fox-hunting business man, who 
simply could not imagine how anyone could 
“like ” work on the Manchester Council. But 
there is no such definite separation between know- 
ledge and feeling as that which this argument 
implies. We cannot feel about anything which 
does not exist for us; and the work of the 
_ Manchester Council, the clearing of slums, the 
building of schools, the creation of beauty in 
parks and art galleries, the saving by roads and 
trams of weary hours for women going to and 
from their employment, does not exist for Mr 
Simon’s happy fox-hunter. I remember that the 
late Lord Sheffield, during a hard-fought election 
for the London School Board, described to me 
the complaint of one of his canvassers, who, after 
a morning in a fashionable district, said that 
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“West of Portland Place the ignorance of the 
inhabitants is appalling.” The-citizens of ancient 
Athens could not help seeing every day the lovely 
temples on the Acropolis or the seats of their 
open-air assembly. The vast complex machine 
of modern civic administration can only be seen 
and loved in the imagination of those who piece 
together into a significant whole innumerable 
uninteresting details seen or inferred. And one 
great service done by Mr Simon’s book is that 
it may enable an unimaginative citizen to see 
and feel that which otherwise would not exist 
for him. I found myself, indeed, as I read it, 
understanding in a new sense Browning’s “ Fra 


Lippo Lippi”’ : 


“We are so made that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we*have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. . m . : 
: ‘ ; : : . Oh, oh, 
It makes me mad to see what men shall do 
And we in our graves! This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


Fra Lippo learnt and felt the meaning of his 
art by practising it, and those who do the work 
of administration may find in the craftsman’s 
sense of power, and the. craftsman’s joy, that 
driving force that will help to create the city of 
our dreams. It is true that if one stands in 
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London by the Mansion House, or the Office of 
the County Council, or on the steps of the City 
Hall in New York, or of the Manchester Town 
Hall, one too often seeks unsuccessfully in face 
after face for signs of Fra Lippo’s passion. But 
already among the higher administrative officials, 
among the clerks and teachers and inspectors, 
among the more active elected councillors, there 
are those to whom the world in which they 
work “ means intensely and means good.”’ And 
it cannot be absurd to hope that their number 
may increase. The Churches may come to realise 
that the “City of Cecrops” which they see 
before them may be helped to grow into the. 
* City of God” by other means than the merely 
negative agitations which have so often wasted the 
civic force of religion in America and England. 
The English universities are already beginning to 
concern themselves with the problems of public 
administration, and with the history of that strange 
new world of electricity and petrol and steam 
and maps and statistics, and of a thousand exciting 
possibilities of knowledge and skill, in which the 
inhabitants of every industrial community have 
now to find their way. To the Manchester 
undergraduate taking the new subject of ‘ public 
administration’ for a degree or diploma, Mr 
Simon’s book will open a wide door of thought 
and feeling, and still more to the young working- 
man starting on a year’s study in a W.E.A. 
** tutorial class.” 
I hope that this book may be especially useful 
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to the younger and more open-minded members 
of the Labour Party. The Labour Party is 
attracting to itself a steadily-increasing proportion 
of the idealist thought and emotion of our time. 
The party publishes in their “ Local Government 
News ” the best general survey of contemporary 
English municipal development ; and it is on 
the increased efficiency of local administration 
that the party rests most of its hopes for social 
progress and social equality. But it too often 
happens that the Labour members who secure 
election on our municipal bodies show less rather 
than more appreciation than do the members 
of the older parties of the essential conditions 
of administrative efficiency. Those who tried 
during the Great War of 1914-18, whether in 
England or America or France or Germany, to 
discuss a policy for the situation which must 
follow the War were constantly told that such a 
discussion would prevent us from concentrating 
our whole minds and wills on the attainment of 
victory. In consequence, when victory came, the 
statesmen of Versailles were without thought or 
plan ; and their victory brought mankind nothing 
but disaster and disillusion. So, a Labour can- 
didate who has, perhaps, for years been toiling 
almost hopelessly at open-air propaganda, may 
feel, when an electoral victory comes in sight, 
that he would be a traitor to his cause if he thought 
of anything beyond the contest. When victory 
is achieved, he, too, may carry the war-mind 
into the new work of construction ; he may fail 
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to realise that if he is to help in the provision of 
decent human conditions for the million in- 
habitants of a great industrial city, he must 
understand that the elected councillors should be 
content to direct the general policy of a body 
_ of officials, chosen, in a spirit of scientific impar- 
tiality, because they are possessed of an unusual 
kind of ability, and have received an unusual and 
difficult kind of training. If healthy houses are 
to be erected, if trade is to be revived by the 
success of great schemes for providing electric 
power, if every type of education is to be made 
efficient and thrown open to the sons of poor and | 
rich alike, the Labour councillor must patiently 
learn to judge between unfamiliar arguments on 
matters involving vast expenditure spread over 
many years, and must see in their due proportion 
those questions of the wages of a particular 
employee or the conduct of a particular foreman 
which appeal easily and at once to his fighting 
instincts—and if, as often happens, he is a paid 
Trade Union official, to his obvious personal 
interests. He must ask himself whether the strict 
caucus discipline which is traditional in his party 
is likely to permit of intellectual elasticity among 
its members sufficient to secure success for a large 
administrative policy. If he loses his temper in 
committee or full council he must remember 
that, while he will have relieved himself from 
a load of accumulated irritation, he may also have 
destroyed for the moment the atmosphere in 
which alone effective consultation can take place, 
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and may have made it rather less likely that 
the best minds in his own and other parties will 
be ready to offer themselves for the toil of public 
service. When in 1828 the “ plain men ” of the 
United States won, under the leadership of 
Andrew Jackson, their first victory against the 
slave-holding “‘ best families” who had hitherto 
monopolised the federal power, they, too, con- 
tinued the war-mind into the constructive work 
of politics; and part of the result may be seen 
in the fact that the present governments of 
Chicago and Philadelphia secure neither admini- 
strative efficiency nor social equality. In too 
many American cities that small body of idealist 
men and women who, whether they belong to the 
Conservative or Labour or Liberal Party, now 
control the administration of most English cities, 
have been elbowed aside as mere “ high-brows ” 
by the realists who play the game of politics 
for victory and its spoils alone. A month ago, in 
discussion with an important member of the 
Labour Party, I spoke of my fear lest the in- 
evitable transference of power from the middle 
to the working classes in our English cities 
might be so directed as to be disastrous in some 
cases to administrative efficiency, and he said that 
he shared my fear, but that his party must learn 
from its own mistakes. It is no light thing to 
contemplate mistakes which may lead to the 
bankruptcy of great cities or to the break- 
down of essential social services, and our con- 
versation left me with a passionate desire that the 
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coming Labour councillors may learn, not only 
from their own mistakes, but also from the 
experience of the past, and the foresight which 
judges rightly of the future. To those who 
would so learn, Mr Simon’s book provides an 
invaluable opportunity. 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 
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A CITY COUNCIL FROM WITHIN 
CHAPTER [I 
INTRODUCTION 


Ir is not generally realised what an immense 
business is carried on by a great municipality 
such as the Manchester City Council. Every- 
body knows that it spends large sums of money ; 
the burden of the rates is a perpetual grievance 
with those who never stop to inquire what they 
get for their money. But very few are aware that 
Manchester’s annual budget exceeds that. of 
some of the smaller European States. Nor is it 
fully recognised that the great corporations are 
employers on a colossal scale. The Manchester 
City Council employs over twenty-five thousand 
people. If we estimate that on the average each 
of these has two dependants, then no less than 
seventy-five thousand people, or almost exactly 
one-tenth of the population of Manchester, live 
on salaries or wages provided by the City Council. 

The amount expended by the City Council 
every year out of rates and taxes is about four 
million pounds. If the 150,000 families, which 
roughly constitute the population of Manchester, 
divided this burden equally among them, then 
each family would have to pay ros. every week 
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in rates and taxes, to enable the City Fathers to 
educate the children, maintain order, and keep 
the city clean, healthy and pleasant. 

This great undertaking is carried on by a City 
Council of 140 members. The Council meets once 
a month and the real work is done by twenty 
“ standing ” or permanent committees and about 
twenty special committees, which are appointed 
from time to time to deal with current problems, 
Each of these committees has its special skilled 
staff to deal with the executive work, and nearly 
all of them are split up into a number of sub- 
committees ; for instance, the Education Com- 
mittee, which has the largest variety of work, has 
no less than twenty-nine sub-committees. 

The various tables in Appendix II give a good 
idea of the variety and scale of the undertakings 
of the City Council. The Corporation controls 
not a single business, but a large number of 
separate undertakings, many of which are in 
themselves important concerns. Table III gives 
an idea of the work done by ten of the more 
important committees. The four trading com- 
mittees employ between them over twelve thou- 
sand men, and require a capital of fifteen million 
pounds in order to provide the citizens with gas, 
electricity, water, and a tram service. The table 
shows that there are ten separate committees of 
the City Council, each employing on the average 
two thousand workers, with a turnover of a 
million pounds per annum, 

In Tables IV, V, and VI an attempt is made to 
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show what are the main items of expenditure, and 
how they have increased during the last thirty 
years. These tables are summarised in Table “A” 
below. In this table the expenditure is grouped 
under three main headings: education, public 
health and miscellaneous. The figures for 1895 
have been adjusted* so as to make them properly 
comparable with the 1925 figures, allowing both 
for the increased population and for the change 
in prices. The figures are rounded off to the 
nearest hundred thousand pounds, but are suf- 
ficiently close to give an idea both of the main 
directions in which expenditure is incurred and in 
which the increases have been made. 


Taste “A” 


Approximate expenditure of the Manchester City 
Council on rate services, showing the amounts in 
millions of pounds raised from rates and grants-in- 
aid in 1895 and 1925 (the 1895 figures being ad- 
justed to a basis comparable with the 1925 figures). 


1895 1925 Increase 
Education 6 ny ae 
Public Health -°8 1°3 1s 
Miscellaneous 1°3 Be ifr 
Total 27, 4°3 OA 


_ This table shows that in 1925 the total amount 
expended from rates and grants-in-aid was divided 


* Method of adjustment explained in foot-note to Table VI. 
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about equally between the three groups: educa- 
tion, public health, and miscellaneous. Perhaps 
the most interesting column is the third, which 
shows that (after adjusting the 1895 figures to a 
basis comparable to the 1925 figures) expenditure 
on education has increased byover a million and on 
public health by half a million pounds in the last 
thirty years, whereas expenditure on all the other 
services has remained almost stationary. Over 
two-thirds of the total increase is accounted for 
by education. 

The direction and management of this great 
concern is in one aspect purely a question of 
business administration, on which political differ- 
ences do not exist. All parties in the Council are 
agreed as to what they are trying to get by the 
expenditure of these large sums of money. For 
instance, the Tramways Department, with its six 
thousand employees, exists to provide the cheapest 
and most convenient transport; the achievement of 
this is a question solely of efficient business manage- 
ment. Even the Public Health Committee, for 
many years the most fruitful cause of political 
differences, excites no controversy as regards 
the carrying on of its established services. For 
example, everybody agrees that the hospitals must 
be run as cheaply as possible compatible with 
giving the best service to the patients. There 
are many political controversies about the exten- 
sion of public health services ; there are none in 
regard to the carrying on of existing services. 

As regards the whole of the work of the twenty- 
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five thousand employees of the Corporation, what 
is wanted is honest and economical adminis- 
tration. However much members of the Council 
may differ about “ municipal socialism,” or about 
the extension of the activities of the Council into 
new fields involving new expenditure, or involving 
competition with private enterprise, yet once a 
service has been undertaken it is accepted by all 
sections in the Council, and becomes part of the 
normal routine business which all councillors, 
regardless of party politics, endeavour to carry out 
as well as possible. 

There are, therefore, two separate questions to 
be considered in connection with the work of the 
City Council. The first is: “‘ How far is the 
current work done’ efficiently from a business 
point of view? Are the citizens getting full value 
for the eleven million pounds which are spent on 
their behalf each year?” 

The second question is whether the Council is 
fulfilling all the functions that it usefully can 
fulfil ; if not, in what directions, and to what 
extent, should new duties be undertaken, and 
under what conditions would the benefit obtained 
by new expenditure outweigh the added burden 
upon the rate-payer ? 

Nobody would contend that Manchester is 
to-day entirely satisfactory. Immense changes 
are needed in the slum areas, and further advances 
are required along many lines; in education, 
public health and town planning. 

Is the new expenditure which is now being 
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incurred in the right directions? Is the Council 
showing wisdom and imagination in its new 
developments? These are the questions that I 
shall try to answer in the chapters which follow. 

I shall begin by describing the work of five 
typical committees of which I have been amember: 
the Electricity Committee, which is one of the 
four so-called trading committees; the Public 
Health and Education Committees, two of the 
biggest spending committees, the Housing (or 
more properly House-building) Committee, of 
which I was chairman, and which gives an oppor- 
tunity of studying municipal trading methods 
functioning under peculiar difficulties ; and lastly, 
the Finance Committee, which controls, or should 
control, both the raising and spending of the 
money required by the City Council for all 


purposes, 
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CuapTer II 
THE ELECTRICITY COMMITTEE 


Tue Electricity Committee is one of the great 
“trading committees” of the City Council. 
The importance of its transactions is proved by 
the fact that in the year 1924-5 it sold electricity 
to the value of over one and a half million pounds 
to its various customers—factories, trams, street 
lighting, and domestic consumers. 


RELATION OF THE CHIEF OFFICIAL TO THE 
CoMMITTEE 


The whole of the management is under a chief 
engineer, who holds a position almost exactly equi- 
valent to that of managing director of a limited. 
company. He works under the direction of a 
chairman and a deputy chairman, both competent 
business men, who have held their present positions 
for fourteen or fifteen years. They know and 
trust the engineer, and work excellently with him. 

Their chief function, having once got a first- 
class engineer, is to see that he follows a policy 
acceptable to the committee and Council, and to 
explain and defend what is being done both to 
the committee and to the Council. They, with 
the help of the committee, are the link which 
keeps the expert in touch with democratic opinion. 

: I 
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All important decisions of the committee are 
taken on the reports submitted by the engineer. 
These reports were, in my experience, models of 
lucidity, and I always found them quite con- 
vincing.* When they dealt with matters of high 
_ policy they were submitted to and agreed with by 
the chairman and deputy chairman before coming 
to the committee ; and if they concerned a subject 
in which any member was particularly interested, 
the engineer would often take an opportunity of 
talking it over with him as well. In the case of 
very important matters, such as the building of a 
new power station, the report would be submitted 
to and discussed with the committee in stages. 
There was never any attempt to conceal any- 
thing, either from the committee or the City 
Council ; and the result was that the reports were 
almost always unanimously accepted. In fact, 
on this committee there was, practically speaking, 
never any difference of policy between the most 
reactionary and the most progressive member. 
Discussions were all on a purely business basis. 

There were a fewmembers of the committee who 
took little interest in the work ; two or three sat 
together regularly at the foot of the table, and 
talked continually on any subject except elec- 
tricity. One alderman belonging to this group, 
rising to everybody’s surprise to speak, opened as 
follows : ‘‘ You know, gentlemen, that I never 
get up except to kid somebody, but... . pe 


* The chief engineer at that time was Mr S. L. Pearce, now one of 
the National Electricity Commissioners. 
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Only one thing caused this set to attend to 
business : when there were tenders to deal with, 
which happened at nearly every meeting. The 
envelopes were handed round, opened and initialled 
by the members of the committee, and the amounts 
were read out and entered by each member on 
a form. Then somebody said : “ Move the lowest 
be accepted,” and this was duly agreed to. The 
bottom of the table group seemed to feel that this 
was the one way in which they could render 
valuable public service ! 

There was only one really animated discussion 
during my two years on the committee. It was 
reported that the Town Hall Committee, which 
controls the Town Hall in which the electricity 
offices are situated, had refused the application of 
the Electricity Committee to put up an electrically 
illuminated sign “‘ Electricity Department ” in the 
corridor. This caused great and not unnatural 
indignation, and a longish discussion, happily 
ended by the chairman’s remark that the sign was 
a very small one, but much too large to contain the 
whole of the brains of the Town Hall Committee ! 

Even so, the committee meetings were some- 
times most interesting. I remember, for instance, 
a special meeting to discuss the engineer’s scheme 
for a great super-station, estimated to cost over a 
million pounds. We had previously inspected 
the site, and at the meeting we spent six solid 
hours examining plans, and cross-examining the 
engineer. Endless questions were asked, and he 
completely satisfied the committee, which unani- 
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mously passed the scheme exactly as submitted. 
It is an interesting instance of the way in which 
committees often treat the Council, that thescheme 
was then submitted to the Council with only a 
verbal report, so meagre that it was an absolute 
impossibility for anybody who was not a member 
of the Electricity Committee to offer useful 
criticism. There was not a single protest against 
this lack of information, and the Council, after a 
short and desultory discussion, and without even 
a pretence of having given any serious considera- 
tion to the scheme, passed it unanimously.* 

The only occasions on which the Council is apt 
to interfere with the trading committees are when 
salaries are increased. ‘The Council dislikes big 
salaries, especially when trade is bad and there is 
an “‘ economy ” wave of opinion. A question of 
this sort arose over the super-station. The usual 
method of building such a station is to pay a 
consulting engineer 5 per cent. on the value in 
return for his design and supervision. In this 
case the committee’s chief engineer happened to 
be a man of such exceptional qualifications that 
the committee felt justified in putting the work 
in his hands, and giving him the whole respon- 
sibility. This saved the City Council over fifty 
thousand pounds, and naturally some. additional 
remuneration had to be given to the engineer for 
the extra work and responsibility. This was easily 
settled by the committee who understood the 


* In justice to the Electricity Committee it should be said that 
this was an exception. Their reports to the Council on big schemes 
have usually been admirable. 
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importance of the work ; but there was great 
difficulty in the Council, and the matter was 
actually referred back several times ; the Council 
merely looking at the salary figures, and not 
considering, or fully realising, the whole of the 
services they were to get. Fortunately for 
Manchester the committee’s view prevailed in 
the end, and a fair arrangement was come to; but 
discussions of this kind, in which inexperienced 
councillors often make unfortunate speeches, must 
have a tendency to undermine the status and 
loyalty of the municipal civil service. 

One important aspect of the Electricity Com- 
mittee’s work merits special notice; its relative 
freedom from Government control. There is the 
usual control of borrowing powers : for instance, 
when we wanted to borrow capital for the new 
super-station there was an inquiry conducted by 
an official of the Ministry of Health. The case 
for the scheme was stated, and anybody who 
wished to oppose was given an opportunity of 
being heard. So long as there is no active opposi- 
tion the inquiry, as regards a trading com- 
mittee, is practically a formality, as the Ministry 
never disallows a sound scheme— 


(a) which is within the existing powers of 
the local authority ; 

(b) which will not seriously affect legitimate 
interests ; 

(c) so long as the local authority’s finances 
are sound and they can afford the extra 
strain on their credit. 
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Of course the committee must keep within its 
Parliamentary powers, but otherwise there is, 
broadly speaking, no control from Whitehall.* 
There is no Government audit, and the committee 
(subject to the Council) can do what it likes with 
its profits. Glasgow has taken advantage of 
this to found a “‘ Common Good Fund,” which 
can be used for all kinds of purposes for which 
the Council is prohibited from using the rates. 

_ The committee already has all the Parliament-. 
ary powers which it normally requires ; and the 
result is that it is free to run the business in its own 
way, taking full responsibility for its actions. This 
is an important factor tending to keenness and > 
effective work. 


A SuccessFuL MuniciPAL ENTERPRISE 


It is often contended that municipalities show no 
enterprise. ‘The Manchester Electricity Com- 
mittee furnishes interesting evidence that this is 
certainly not universally true. The following 
table shows in striking fashion the expansion of 
output in the last twenty years: 


Lighting Tn= 


Year and : : 
j trial | Traction 
ended | Domestic pe: 


31st Power 
March |x 0.7. Units\B.O.T. Units|B.O.T. Units|B.0.T. Units|B.0.T. Units|B.0.T. Units 


Bulk Street 
Supplies | Lighting A 


Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions Millions Millions 
1906 II 7 22 none |negligible; 40 


1926 | 39 160 42 544 43 3005 


* Except the new control of the Electricity Commissioners mainly 
over capital expenditure, exercised to ensure efficient co-ordination of 
the national electricity supply. 
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On several occasions the committee, on the 
advice of its engineer, took the risk of placing 
orders for turbo-generators much larger than the 
prevailing practice, and thus rendered valuable 
aid to our manufacturers in developing modern 
large-scale electrical plant. 

The new super-power station at Barton is 
recognised as one of the most efficient power- 
producing plants in the world ; in over-all thermal 
efficiency it actually comes first of all steam- 
operated stations. But the committee’s enter- 
prise has extended outside the borders of Man- 
chester. A marked feature of their policy has 
been the wide view taken of the responsibility of 
the city to outside areas. For many years they 
have furnished supplies to neighbouring districts 
at the same price as within the city itself, and 
to-day bulk supplies are being given to many 
towns outside the Manchester area at prices much 
cheaper than these areas could themselves gen- 
erate it. 


SouTH-EAST LANCASHIRE JoINT ELECTRICITY 
CoMMITTEE 


Farly in the days of the movement for a truly 
national electricity supply the Manchester. Elec- 
tricity Committee took the initiative in forming 
a committee to deal with the whole area of south- 
east Lancashire. Over 80 per cent. of the current 
supplied in this area is manufactured by muni- 
cipalities, and less than 20 per cent. by private 
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companies. Asa result of this initiative the South- 
east Lancashire Joint Electricity Committee was 
formed, with the chairman of the Manchester 
Electricity Committee as chairman, and the chief 
engineer as chairman of the technical committee. 
They worked out an inter-connection scheme for 
south-east Lancashire, and came to a voluntary 
agreement on a scheme which is estimated to save 
the area £250,000 per annum when fully in 
force. ‘This was the first inter-connection scheme 
in the country to be approved by the Electricity 
Commission—a fine tribute to Lancashire muni- 
cipal enterprise. : 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to measure 
the relative efficiency of different electricity under- 
takings, as conditions vary so enormously. The 
Manchester Committee had its difficulties in the 
early days, but for many years now it has given an 
absolutely reliable supply of current at prices 
satisfactory to the users, has in consequence 
expanded steadily and rapidly, and has placed 
its undertaking in a strong financial position. It 
is universally recognised as being in the very 
front rank of electricity undertakings, municipal 
or private, and as a splendid example of efficient 
and go-ahead municipal enterprise. 


CuaprTer III 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE 


Tue Public Health Committee is regarded as 
one of the big spending committees ; it deals 
with a large variety of interesting work and has 
for many years been constantly increasing the 
scope of its activities. It consists of twenty-four 
members, and is divided up into ten sub-com- 
mittees, dealing with : 


. Audit. 

. Drainage. 

. Hospitals. 

. Housing and unhealthy dwellings. 
. Municipal hostels. 

. Nuisances. 

Shops, workshops and lavatories. 

. Maternity and child welfare. 
Milk. 

. Smoke abatement. 


om) oon An wh 4 
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The whole of the members of the Public 
Health Committee are members of all the sub- 
committees with two exceptions ; each member 
can therefore attend regularly those sub-com- 


mittees in which he is interested, and can also 
16 
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attend any other sub-committee when any special 
point of interest arises. As each sub-committee 
has a different chairman ten members of the 
committee are each given definite responsibility 
for a certain section of the work, an admirable 
device for spreading real responsibility among 
them. Another advantage is that points of differ- 
ence of opinion are fought out on the sub- 
committees and agreement is generally arrived 
at before the matter is submitted to the full 
committee. 

A good deal of the most important work in 
connection with new developments is submitted 
to sub-sub-committees ; for instance, in 1915, 
when the first grant-in-aid was given for infant 
welfare work, a sub-sub-committee was appointed 
which worked out a great scheme under which 
the total expenditure was increased from {£4000 
to £16,000 per annum. This committee con- 
sisted of four members, and, with the Medical 
Officer of Health, did all the negotiating with 
the various classes of doctors, the mid-wives, 
the hospitals, and others whose co-operation was 
necessary for the success of the scheme. In 
smaller schemes this preliminary work is done 
generally by the officials in conjuncticn with the 
chairman of the committee concerned. 

The recommendations of thesub-sub-committee, 
or of the chairman and officials, are as a rule 
accepted. ‘This is a point of importance, because 
it increases the influence of the keener and more 
competent members. One of the things often 
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brought up at elections is the number of attend- 
ances a candidate has made. By far the most 
important work is that done by the chairman 
and members of sub-sub-committees ; and as 
this does not count as an official attendance, and 
is not included in the printed list, many of the 
less useful members are not only willing but 
glad not to be selected for such arduous though 
very important duties, which therefore tend to 
be left to those members who are really keen on 
the work. 

Most of the sub-committees meet once a fort- 
night, and the time spent in committee by a 
member who attended them all would average 
nearly ten hours a week. In addition to that there 
are endless reports to be read, and _ hospitals, 
infant welfare centres and other institutions to be 
visited. There are other committees whose meet- 
ings hardly average an hour a fortnight. I once 
heard it suggested to a keen member of the 
Public Health Committee that the work was 
really too heavy, that the committee’s scope 
ought to be defined mainly by what work came 
directly under the Medical Officer of Health, 
and that housing might therefore well be handed 
over to another committee. He objected at once 
on the ground that the amount of work had the 
great advantage of keeping off those who were 
not really enthusiastic about public health work, 
and therefore undoubtedly helped to improve the 
personnel of the committee. 
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HosPira.s 


One of the most important sub-committees is 
the one which controls the hospitals and sanatoria. 
The Monsall Fever Hospital has 600 beds; the 
Clayton Vale Hospital at Newton Heath with 
30 beds is reserved for smallpox cases. Baguley 
Sanatorium in Cheshire has room for 333 patients, 
and Abergele Sanatorium in Wales has 62 beds— 
52 for adults and ro for children. 

There is a resident doctor in charge of each of 
the hospitals, and these doctors, together with the 
Medical Officer of Health, attend each meeting 
of the sub-committee. 

The following agenda for a meeting ten years 
ago gives an idea of the scope and variety of the 
work—bearing in mind that this is one of ten 
sub-committees of the Public Health Committee, 
which is one of twenty standing committees of the 
Council. 


AGENDA 


1. To read report of Medical Officer of Health on the 
health of the City during August. 

2. To read report of the Ophthalmic Nurse re cases 
notified and visited during August. 

3. To read report of Medical Officer of Health re notifica- 
tion of phthisis during August. 

4. To read report of Medical Officer of Health with 
report of Veterinary Surgeon re work done during 
August. 

5. To receive report of the Chairman re acceptance of 
tenders for provisions for fortnight ending August 
2gth and September 14th. 
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6. To present communication from the Local Govern- 
ment Board re precautions to be taken in respect 
of smallpox and enteric fever. 

7. To receive report of the Chairman and Miss Ashton 
re Nurse Reynolds. 

8. To read letter from the Deputy Medical Secretary 
of the British Medical Association re salaries of 
Assistant Tuberculosis Officers. 

g. To read letter from the War Office re motor omnibus. 


Mownsauu Hospirat 


Io, To read report of Chairman and Miss Ashton re 
acceptance of tenders for cot blankets and hucka- 
back towels. 

11. To receive memorial from the resident porters as to 
extra leave of absence. 


Crayton Hospirau 


12, To read letter from Dr Briercliffe re his appointment 
in the R.A.M. Corps. 


12a. To read report of the City Architect re fire-grates in 
cottages. 


BacuLtry SANATORIUM 


13. To read letter dated August 29th from Local Govern- 
ment Board re payment on account of capital 
expenditure. 

14. To read letter from Dr Fowler re visit to Baguley 
Sanatorium as to sewage disposal. 

15. To read letter from Town Clerk forwarding one from 
Mr Geo. Leigh re beds for treatment of tubercu- 
losis cases from their district, with Town Clerk’s 
reply. thereon, 

16. To receive tenders for the provision of a farmer’s box 
cart, and farmer’s lorry for Baguley Sanatorium. 
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16a. To: _tead correspondence between the Town Clerk 
and Mr Geo. Leigh re the treatment of sewage at 
Baguley. 


ABERGELE SANATORIUM 


17. To read letter from Dr Fowler re visit to Abergele 
Sanatorium as to sewage disposal. 

11-30 aM. The following business involving the 
attendance of the delegates from the Sanatorium 
Sub-Committee will be dealt with at the time 
stated. 

18. To consider extract from the proceedings of the 
Sanitary Committee re the formation of the Tuber- 
culosis Care Committee. 

19. To receive communication from the Local Govern- . 
ment Board re provision of accommodation for 
tuberculosis occurring in children. 

20. To receive report of the Chairman re supply of 
refreshments for the friends of patients visiting 
Baguley Sanatorium. 


The first four items consisted in the reading by 
a clerk of reports, mainly statistics, four-fifths of 
which were meaningless to anybody who had not 
every detail of the work clearly in his head— 
certainly to the great majority of the committee. 
And yet the custom of reading these reports is 
never questioned, and nobody suggests the obvious 
course of circulating them beforehand. It is very 
curious what committees will stand, and even 
enjoy. 

An interesting and, I think, important point 
is that full responsibility for the administration of 
each of our hospitals is delegated to a resident 
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This is quite contrary to the practice in other 
hospitals, except military and municipal. In 
voluntary hospitals there is generally a secretary 
responsible to the board for administration ; in 
poor law hospitals the administration is under the 
master. 

Only in municipal and military hospitals are the 
two distinct duties of medical control and business 
control combined under one doctor. Now it is 
clear that medical education and experience are not 
favourable to the development of administrative 
ability. In any case, the qualities required for the 
two positions are totally distinct. ‘There would 
seem certainly in the larger municipal hospitals 
to be a strong case for separating the two positions, 
and appointing the respective heads with regard 
in the one case solely to business capacity, and in 
the other solely to medical qualifications. 


‘TUBERCULOSIS 


In 1912 the Local Government Board an- 
nounced that a grant of 50 per cent. of the cost 
would be made for approved schemes for dealing 
with tuberculosis. A complete scheme was pre- 
pared, but the Local Government Board con- 
sidered it went too far, and as a measure of 
economy insisted on cutting out all provision for 
children. Seeing that in most cases tuberculosis 
in children can be definitely cured, and that there 
is not much difficulty in getting hold of the cases 
in an early stage, whereas it is rarely possible to 
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get adults to go into a sanatorium until it is too 
late to hope for a complete cure, the committee 
fought this very strongly—but they were forced 
to give way. In its final form the scheme involved 
increasing the expenditure from about £40,000 
to £80,000. But, as the grant-in-aid was 50 per 
cent. of the £80,000, the burden on the rates 
remained the same, the whole increase falling on 
the grant-in-aid. There was therefore no diffi- 
culty in getting the scheme accepted by the 
Council: even the sternest “‘ economist ”’ has never 
been known to vote against an increase in taxation, 
so long as the rates are unaffected. In fact the 
whole debate lasted only half an hour, and turned: 
on unimportant details. The question of the 
exclusion of children was dealt with by the chair- 
man in his introductory speech ; not a single other 
speaker referred to it. So uninterested were the 
councillors in the details of the scheme, that when 
the chairman rose to reply to the debate, they 
greeted him with cries of “‘ agreed,” and refused 
to allow him to speak in reply to such points as 
had been raised. 

This provides an interesting illustration of the 
indifference with which the majority of the 
Council regard big new schemes promoted by 
committees of which they are not members. 


INFANT WELFARE 


In 1914 a grant-in-aid of 50 per cent. of 
the expenditure was offered by the Local 
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Government Board for approved schemes of 
infant welfare work. The Public Health Com- 
mittee had already a staff of nineteen health 
visitors, and was working in close co-operation 
with the voluntary schools for mothers, which had 
several infant welfare centres. ‘The committee 
had been gradually and experimentally extending 
these activities as fast as the Council would allow, 
and had fully satisfied itself of the value of the 
work. It at once welcomed the opportunity given 
by the government grant of launching out on a 
large scale. 

A complete scheme was prepared by the Medical 
Officer of Health and laid before the committee in 
September 1914. ‘This was hotly opposed by the 
“economists.” It should be explained that the 
Public Health Committee had for years been 
divided into two camps: the progressives, led by 
the very able chairman, who were keenly inter- 
ested in public health work and anxious to 
develop it wherever practicable, and the self- 
styled ‘“‘ economists,”: whose main interest was to 
avoid new expenditure of any kind. There wasa 
progressive majority on the committee but an 
“economist ”” majority on the Council, and it was 
a regular habit for the “ anti-spenders,” when 
defeated in committee, to bring the matter up in 
the Council and get it referred back. The 
“economists,” though in a minority on the com- 
mittee, were thus in a position to block any new 
scheme, and some of them had to be won over in 
each case before progress could be made. 
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In this case not only was the scheme a big one, 
but it involved the appointment of a number of 
new health visitors who were unpopular with the 
“economist ” section. The opposition was organ- 
ised and strong. One member offered violent 
opposition on the ground that it was not the City’s 
business to keep the children well. ‘‘ What I say is, 
let them as has the children look after them. The 
rate-payers do not know where they are going to 
get money to pay their rates. Now is a hopeless 
time to bring such a scheme forward.” A second 
contended that to instruct mothers was teaching 
grandmothers to suck eggs, that the visitors 
terrorised the women, that if the rich did not need © 
them they could not possibly be needed by the 
poor, and that it was an insult to send these young 
ladies to visit the houses of the poor. 

An alderman (and property owner) said what 
with health visitors and sanitary inspectors there 
was such persecution of property owners that 
he could not recommend anybody to invest 
in property. Another abused “the frivolous 
reports presented by these young ladies.” In 
fact they had a field-day, and were so successful 
that the chairman withdrew the whole scheme 
for reconsideration rather than run the risk of 
having it rejected by the Council. 

As a concession to the opposition the scheme 
was considerably cut down before being reintro- 
duced a few months later. Meantime much 
lobbying had been done by friends of the scheme, 
specially the Women Citizens’ Association. The 
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“economists” felt they had done something to 
keep the rates down, and withdrew their opposi- 
tion. The only question asked on a scheme still 
involving an increased expenditure of £15,000 
per annum was whether an item of £20 for the 
uniform of four nurses was not excessive! This 
led to a considerable discussion, and the remaining 
amount of £14,980 was then passed nem. con. 
The next obstacle was the Finance Committee, 
which finally passed the scheme on the express 
condition that ‘‘ the Local Government Board 
should give a definite undertaking to contribute 
not less than half the net expenditure.” Now 
everybody knows that the central authority 
never promises a grant in that form ; what it does 
promise is a grant “‘ not exceeding half the net ap- 
proved expenditure.” The Finance Committee’s 
resolution was either due to an excess of pre- 
caution, combined with ignorance of how grants- 
in-aid are in fact administered, or to a deliberate 
desire to destroy the scheme by attaching a 
plausible but impossible condition. The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee was pressed to 
agree to a modified resolution, which was sub- 
mitted to him and the Town Clerk, but, appar- 
ently because he distrusted the source from which 
it came (the Public Health Committee), he 
flatly refused. We prepared for a big fight in the 
Council to substitute for the Finance Committee’s 
blocking resolution the alternative formula drawn 
up by the Public Health Committee. What was 
our astonishment when the Town Clerk read out, 
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apparently in error, the Public Health resolution ; 
the Finance chairman never noticed the differ- 
ence and blandly moved it, and it was carried 
unanimously and without discussion. ‘The per- 
suasive speeches we had taken great trouble in 
preparing were wasted, but the scheme was passed 
and the victory won. 

This success of the forces of progress was due 
to four things : the government grant, the gradual 
conversion, by persuasion and concession, of the 
reactionaries on the Public Health Committee, 
the hard work of the Women Citizens’ Associa- 
tion in lobbying and educating councillors, and 
the fortunate mistake of the Town Clerk and of . 
the chairman of the Finance Committee. 

All this scheming means much waste of time 
and energy. For a big project it is worth while. 
For smaller things it is often impossible. For 
instance, during 1914 we had nineteen health 
visitors working under an able superintendent. 
‘There were two clerks to keep records. For a 
considerable period both of them were away ill, 
and the superintendent worked until nine o’clock, 
night after night, doing clerk’s work, because she 
couldn’t get the committee to agree to pay for 
extra help. The majority of the committee would 
willingly have followed the course indicated both 
by common sense and humanity of appointing an 
extra clerk. But they knew that it meant another 
fight in committee, and that the reactionaries on 
the committee would probably carry their opposi- 
tion to the Council and get the proposal rejected 
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then. So the committee let it drift and the 
superintendent, a splendid and conscientious 
worker, broke down from overwork and had to 
resign. Such acts of petty meanness could hardly 
occur in any decent private business, and must 
cause grave inefficiency. Fortunately they are 
very rare, and only occur when party feeling is 
involved. 

The scheme has worked excellently, and has 
been further expanded since 1915. Even though 
the wonderful reduction in the deaths of infants 
under one year from an average of 173 per 
thousand in the five-years’ period of 1goI-5 to 
g6 per thousand in the 1920-24 period is partly 
attributable to other influences, such as improved 
housing, yet the infant welfare committee has 
contributed much and may well be proud of its 
fine work. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


In 1916 the government offered a grant of 
75 per cent. of approved expenditure for a scheme 
for the prevention of venereal disease. A scheme 
was at once worked out in conjunction with the 
hospitals and other interests concerned, and as the 
grant, instead of being half was actually three- 
quarters of the expenditure, even the economists 
felt that the bargain was too good to be lost, and 
the scheme passed committee and council without 
opposition ; perhaps even without the critical 
examination it would have received if the grant 
had been limited to the usual 50 per cent. 
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INSANITARY Houses 


Another aspect of the work of the Public 
Health Committee which is of interest is the work 
of the Housing Sub-Committee in improving 
the conditions of the worst houses. If a house 
is certified by the Medical Officer of Health as 
“unfit for human habitation,” a closing order 
can be made, and, unless the landlord carries out 
the necessary repairs and alterations at his own 
expense and within a given time, the house is 
compulsorily closed without compensation. This 
power was used very effectively by the Housing 
Sub-Committee for many years before the war.' 
The procedure was as follows: a list was prepared 
of the worst houses reported on by the sanitary 
inspectors, and on alternate Fridays the whole 
committee, accompanied by the Medical Officer of 
Health, the architect, and the district inspector, 
visited these houses. On the following Friday 
each house was considered in turn at a committee 
meeting. The landlord was given an opportunity 
of appearing, and in the meantime he had been 
asked to confer with the architect and try to agree 
what alterations were necessary. The committee 
then decided whether the house was unfit for 
human habitation ; if it was they made a closing 
order ; but they tried, and in nearly every case 
succeeded in coming to an agreement with the 
landlord as to what alterations were necessary. 
They gave him a reasonable time to carry them 
out, and if he did them properly the closing order 
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was never enforced. In this way much good 
work was done. Back-to-back houses were con- 
verted into ventilated ‘“‘ through” houses, a 
properly paved backyard, a water-closet, and a 
water-tap indoors were provided for practically 
every house where these amenities had been 
lacking. And all at no cost to the rates. It was 
not showy work, such as the slum clearances that 
one or two other towns carried out, but it was 
far more effective in gradually raising the level 
of the worst houses to something approaching 
a reasonable minimum standard. Unfortunately 
the work was greatly interfered with by the war. 
This work again was carried on under the 
constant threat of political difficulties. Many 
landlords naturally resented being forced to put 
their houses in order, there were several property 
owners on the Council, and it was a common 
thing to try to refer back some closing order. 
But gradually a tradition was built up ; and it was, 
here that the visits by the committee were so 
useful. Those who had actually visited a house 
and seen how bad it was could be relied on to 
support the committee. At one time the experi- 
ment was tried of splitting the committee into 
two halves for visiting purposes. But half A 
kept objecting to the closing orders of half B, 
and vice versa, and for smooth working it was 
found necessary to revert to visits by the whole 
committee. In that way each member took 
responsibility for each decision ; it was found easy 
to get unanimity, and in spite of continued opposi- 
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tion from a section of the Council, the committee 
remained solid and the work proceeded without 
serious interference. 

I do not remember anything in the rest of the 
work of the Public Health Committee which is 
worth recording. The majority of members were 
really keen on their work, and a few gave a lot of 
time to it. For instance, the chairman of the 
sub-committee dealing with insanitary houses, 
who had to conduct the interviews with the owners, 
was at work nearly all day on Fridays preparing 
for and attending the committee. The opposition 
of the ‘‘ economists’ undoubtedly delayed de- 
velopment, and sometimes made the meetings © 
very wearisome. But on. the whole the committee 
had the interests of public health very much at 
heart, and there is no doubt whatever that most of 
the work was well done. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Tue Housing Committee was appointed in Nov- 
ember, 1919, to deal with the sudden and urgent 
need for the building of houses by the muni- 
cipality. ‘The work was therefore quite different 
from the more or less routine administration 
of, for instance, the Electricity Committee. The 
Housing Committee had to create an organisation 
to build a large number of houses under conditions 
of extraordinary difficulty. The degree of success 
with which this task was fulfilled should enable us 
to draw useful conclusions as to the capacity of 
the municipality to deal with matters of this sort. 
I was elected chairman when the committee was 
appointed and held that office until I resigned 
four years later. I was accordingly in the closest 
touch with the work the committee did, with the 
difficulties they met, and with the steps they took 
to overcome them. As chairman of two private 
limited companies which do contracting on a 
similar scale (though of a different kind), I was 
able to make interesting comparisons as to the 
working methods of a private company on the 
one hand and a municipality on the other. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the whole of the 
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work of the Housing Committee, but shall try 
to indicate some of the difficulties with which we 
had to deal, to show where we succeeded and where 
we failed, and, so far as possible, to give what 
appears to me to be the reasons for our successes 
and failures. 


Tue STUNT AND THE Boom 


We started work under the worst possible 
conditions. We were expected to build four 
thousand houses a year; a big business proposi- 
tion. We were nearly at the height of the greatest 
boom the building trade had ever known. Mat- ' 
erials were scarce and kept rising in price ; 
contractors formed rings and, genuinely scared 
by the instability of markets, demanded and 
obtained high profits as a safeguard against 
great risks ; labour worked shorter hours than in 
pre-war days and produced less for increased 
wages. Houses that had cost {250 in pre-war 
days could not now be built for less than £1250. 
The economic rent of such houses (without rates) 
was over 30s. a week ; and we could not hope to 
let them for more than 12s. 6d. Worst of all, 
housing had become a political stunt of the first 
magnitude. People thought and talked about a 
million ‘“‘ homes for heroes,” and did not trouble 
themselves about details of contracts and building 
methods and costs. Even the gentle Dr Addison 
was so worked up by the tide of public opinion 
and the constant pressure from the Prime Minister 
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that he urged me as chairman of the Manchester 
Housing Committee to “ use brutal methods ! ” 

Altogether the conditions were as bad as they 
could be for undertaking a great experiment in 
municipal socialism. 


Tue GRANT-IN-AID AND GOVERNMENT 
CoNTROL 


When the Government decided that houses 
must be built, no matter what the cost, they 
opened negotiations with the local authorities 
to induce them by a grant-in-aid to undertake 
the work. The local authorities, appalled at the 
cost, were slow to accept responsibility, and the 
Government, impatient of any delay, made a 
fatal mistake. They agreed that, whatever the 
loss, no part of it beyond the product of a rate 
of one penny should fall on the rates. This was 
in glaring contradiction to the first recognised 
principle of a grant-in-aid, that at least some 
proportion of the cost should be borne by the 
local authority which is responsible for adminis- 
tration. Under the Addison grant the local 
authority was divested of every shred of financial 
responsibility for good management; the most 
efficient, and the most extravagant local author- 
ities would each pay exactly the product of a 
penny rate, neither more nor less. All costs due 
to mistakes and inefhiciency were to be borne by 
the Government. 

No government in its senses would ever have 
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made such an arrangement except at a time of 
panic; they could quite easily have given a 
percentage grant, even if it had to be go per cent., 
which would still have given the local authority 
some share in the risks. Having settled the grant 
in such a way as to give the local authority no 
interest in economy, the Ministry of Health 
naturally proceeded to try to secure economy 
by insisting on detailed and meticulous control of 
every action of the local authority. Before a 
contract could be signed the approval of the 
Ministry had to be obtained at four different 
stages: the site, the lay out, the types of houses, 
the contract itself. In each case full plans and ° 
particulars had to go up to London, and await 
their turn for approval by harassed and over- 
driven officials. Not only so, but the Ministry 
appointed local housing commissioners, with few 
powers except those of delay, and insisted on 
each stage being approved first by the housing 
commissioner, and then by Whitehall: eight 
approvals for each housing estate. And even 
that was not all. If there was anything the least - 
unusual in a scheme, one had to go to the Ministry 
and discuss it, first with the technical staff, en- 
gineers and architects; then with the financial 
staff ; and, lastly, with the administrative staff, 
who alone have power to give definite approval. 
A high official of the Ministry, who came down 
to discuss with us how progress could be acceler- 
ated, agreed that 20 weeks was the minimum time 
in which a scheme could be approved ! 
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And the Ministry, realising the immense losses 
that were being incurred, made desperate efforts 
to secure economy by interfering in every detail 
of the work. Our committee took the line that 
if we were going to build municipal houses we 
should insist on building a type of house which 
could be regarded as a decent, convenient, and 
healthy home; and would set a reasonable standard 
as to what a working-class house should be. I 
remember a long-drawn-out struggle with the 
Ministry because they would not agree to our 
putting in a towel-rail which we considered 
necessary as a bathroom fixture. The chairman 
of the Glasgow Housing Committee said : “ We 
cannot fix a nail or a screw in Scotland without 
getting the sanction of the Board of Health. 
They sometimes send down five different in- 
spectors on one matter.” 

Not only did all this red tape cause undue 
delay, but it was inevitably most discouraging to 
local authorities. There were many angry scenes 
in the Manchester Housing Committee, members 
demanding that we should get on with building 
houses instead of wasting time over red tape.* 

In the case of a large authority like Manchester 
there is not the least doubt that the work would 
have been done better and more quickly if we 
had had more responsibility and less irritating 
* I should like to make it clear that this was not the fault of the 
civil servants who did the work of the Ministry. Those who were 
members of the permanent civil service did their work excellently all 


through, so far as Manchester was concerned. They were keen, con- 


spicuously able, and always helpful and courteous, They did all they 
could to help us over the difficulties. 
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control. The committee, who had to settle the 
contracts, could not help feeling that if the 
Government approved a scheme they need inquire 
no further, as the Government would bear the 
whole of the loss. 

An extreme instance of this attitude was the 
notorious contract let by the Liverpool Housing 
Committee in which an order for two million 
pounds was placed with a firm with a paid-up 
capital of three thousand pounds! No inquiries 
of any sort were made by the Housing Committee 
into the financial condition of the firm, apparently 
because it was thought that when the Ministry 
of Health had approved the Housing Committee 
had no further responsibility. It is well known 
that ultimately an over-payment of about 
£350,000 was authorised by the officials of the 
Housing Committee, and the firm went bankrupt 
leaving the Corporation and the Ministry to face 
an enormous loss. It is incredible that anything 
of this sort could have happened if the committee 
had been financially responsible for their acts. 

In December, 1921, the Addison scheme - was 
abandoned, after producing 173,000 houses at a 
cost to the Exchequer of eight million pounds a 
year, or about a pound a week for every house 
built. ‘The Manchester Housing Committee had 
given careful consideration to their future work. 
The feeling was strong and unanimous that we 
must have a further grant, but that we must 
also have freedom and responsibility. It would 
have been quite possible to get the work done 
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by an ordinary percentage grant of 50 per 
cent., but we were so tired of Ministry control 
that we preferred complete responsibility rather 
than partnership. We therefore asked for a fixed 
grant per house, leaving the whole burden of 
any excess cost, or the whole advantage of any 
economy, to accrue to the rates ; and we added a 
strong plea for the maximum possible degree of 
freedom. Our proposal was accepted by the 
City Council, and after a good deal of negotiation 
between the Ministry and a group of large towns 
led by Manchester, the Government accepted 
the scheme exactly as we had proposed it in 
principle, though with a slightly reduced grant. 
The Chamberlain Act of 1923 is in fact, as regards 
the subsidy, on exactly the basis proposed by the 
Manchester Housing Committee. 

The work of the committee is now on the lines 
of an ordinary business undertaking, in which 
the committee as representing the rate-payer gets 
the full benefit of any economies it makes, and 
bears the full responsibility for any mistakes. 
Control is reduced to suggestion, advice, and 
information, which are welcome and useful. And 
it is only natural that the committee responds to 
its increased responsibility by taking a greater 
interest and pride in doing its work well and 
cheaply. 


Poticy 


A primary condition for the successful working 
of any business is that those in control should 
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agree as to the policy and the end in view. In 
most municipal committees this is the case ; no 
differences of policy arise on the trading com- 
mittees, and differences on the spending com- 
mittees are rare, and relate almost solely to the 
rate of expansions of the services. The Housing 
Committee, however, was not in this happy 
position. Every member wanted, in principle, 
to get houses built cheaply and well and quickly ; 
but there were two other objects which sometimes 
deflected the interest of certain members rather 
seriously. 

At one of our first meetings I gave the com-— 
mittee the facts as to the labour supply, and 
pointed out that our somewhat ambitious scheme 
was doomed from the start to be a complete fiasco 
unless we could increase the supply of bricklayers, 
or induce them to increase their output by 
adopting some system of piece-work. A trade 
union secretary, who was a member of the 
committee, stated emphatically that they would 
not have either dilution or piece-work in any 
form. He made no helpful suggestion and quite 
openly stated that he looked at the matter from 
the point of view, not of a member of the Housing 
Committee, but of a representative of the trade 
union, aiming at getting the best possible con- 
ditions for the men. 

On the other hand, there had for many years 
been a group in the Council which opposed the 
municipal building of houses as unfair and un- 
desirable competition with private enterprise. 


/ 
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They argued that the speculative builder had 


built practically all the working-class houses in 
Manchester, he knew his job, and could do it far 
better and more cheaply than the municipality. 
There had been a struggle between this group. 
and the Public Health Committee ever since 
1900, when the Public Health Committee had 
persuaded the Council to buy a housing site in 
Blackley, intending to build on it 1800 houses. 
The opponents of municipal building had been 
beaten as to the purchase, but continued their 
opposition right up to the outbreak of war by 
refusing to allow the houses to be built. The 
Public Health Committee brought scheme after 
scheme before the Council, but in all only suc- 
ceeded in getting 150 houses built. The greater 
part of the estate therefore lay derelict for twenty 
years after it had been bought, and the interest 
on the money borrowed was a heavy loss, caused 
by the vacillating policy of the Council. 

This group abandoned open opposition to 
municipal housing in 1919, as private enterprise 
was patently unable to build, and public opinion 
insisted that houses must be built somehow. But 
they never quite got over their almost instinctive 
dislike of it as municipal socialism, and as described 
below, it broke out very actively on one occasion. 

The existence both of this interest and the 
Labour interest on the committee was very 
noticeable whenever we dealt with the question 
of building by direct labour. Those who dislike 
municipal building, even when done through 
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contractors, dislike it ten times more when it is 
done by a “works department,” that is, by 
labour directly employed and paid by the Cor- 
poration and controlled by a skilled technical staff 
working under the Housing Committee. That 
really is “‘socialism.”’ The institution of a works 
department has always been forbidden to the 
Public Health Committee ; and naturally it was 
resented on the Housing Committee. But the 
pressure of public opinion was too strong. Every 
possible means of building had to be tried, and the 
necessary department was founded. 

The Labour representatives took just the op-— 
posite view : they were determined from the first 
to have a works department ; just because it was 
“‘ municipal socialism ”’ they were convinced that 
it would prove to be the best means of building. 
And now that the department has been in exist- 
ence for several years, and has built about 500 
houses, the Labour members of the committee 
say that the direct labour houses are much 
cheaper and better built than the others; the 
anti-socialists assert that they are neither cheaper 
nor better. 

This is not the atmosphere to conduce to smooth 
and efficient work. It is a real handicap to the 
Housing Committee. The experience of this 
committee is a warning that there is always 
likely to be opposition and difficulty when a 
municipal committee carries out work in com- 
petition with private contractors, whose interest 
it is to depreciate and oppose the work of the 
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committee. Municipal trading is whole-heartedly 
backed up by the committees concerned where 
there is no opposing private interest, 2.e., where 
there is a monopoly, as in the supply of gas and 
electricity. Where there is no monopoly, and 
certain private interests suffer, or even think they 
may suffer by the work of the committee, as in the 
case of housing, the committee will be divided, 
and the work is likely to suffer. So far as possible 
it is certainly wiser to avoid municipal trading 
under such conditions. 


STAFF 


When the Housing Committee was appointed 
in November, 1919, the aim before us was to 
clear off a shortage of 17,000 houses, in not more 
than four years—so ambitious were we then. As 
each house cost at that time at least £1000, this 
would have meant a turnover of over £4,000,000 
per annum. That was the task before us. It was 
at once clear that we should require a first-class 
head official, if we were to have any chance of 
success. The work had been referred eight 
months earlier to the Housing Sub-Committee of 
the Public Health Committee, and they had been 
trying to carry on with a clerk as secretary, and 
with the City Architect as head official. It was a 
busy time in building, and the City Architect and 
his staff were fully occupied on their normal work. 
It requires little imagination or experience of 
business to realise that no man, however able, 
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could hope to fill a position of this sort. satis- 
factorily, unless he was able to devote the whole 
of his time and energy to it. The work in front 
of the Housing Director meant a desperate 
struggle to get houses built in immense numbers 
in face of an acute shortage of labour and materials. 
Willing help had to be secured from great 
contractors who wanted contracts for a thousand 
houses at a time, and from speculative house 
builders who could not undertake more than half 
a dozen, but had their own small and efficient 
staff of men. It involved co-ordinating the work 
of the City Surveyor in the purchase of land, the | 
City Engineer in the lay-out of streets and drainage 
schemes, the City Architect, the Town Clerk, the 
City Treasurer and other heads of departments, the 
supervision of contracts in all parts of the city, and 
the very difficult dealings with the various classes 
of building trades labour. Above all, success 
depended in the early stages on establishing and 
maintaining satisfactory relations with the Housing 
Commissioner and with the Ministry of Health. 
It was quite impossible in the pressure of those 
days to get plans approved by correspondence ; 
only those towns could hope for success whose 
housing director made himself personally friendly 
both with the Housing Commissioner and with 
the chief officials at the Ministry of Health. By 
personal visits much could be achieved, by cor- 
respondence almost nothing. 

Eight months before the Housing Committee 
was appointed I had moved a resolution in the 
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Housing Sub-Committee of the Public Health 
Committee urging the appointment of a whole- 
time Housing Director at £1000 a year. At that 
time the urgency and difficulty of the work had 
not been generally realised, and it was impossible 
to get the appointment approved. 

By November, when the Housing Committee 
was appointed, public opinion had changed and 
the City Council agreed almost at once to the 
appointment being made at a salary of £1000 a 
year. But though we were all keen on getting 
our Housing Director to work at the earliest 
possible moment, and though I, as chairman, did 
all I could to avoid delay, we did not manage to 
get the appointment made until April, 1920, five 
months after the committee was constituted. That 
is one of the difficulties inherent in a representative 
body like the City Council. One must act 
through committees, and in accordance with 
standing orders. With a going concern it rarely 
Causes. inconvenience ; when it is necessary to 
start a new department in a hurry most unfortu- 
nate delays are inevitable. 

In making the selection we came up against 
another difficulty. One candidate undoubtedly 
made the best impression at the preliminary 
interview. I wrote to his employer and got in 
reply a letter which made it clear that he was 
unsuitable for the post. The letter was marked 
personal and confidential. Now the committees 
of the Manchester Corporation consist usually of 
twenty-four members, and it is unfortunately the 
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almost universal experience that a committee can- 
not be trusted to keep asecret. Again and again 
there have been scandals through matters leaking 
out, not onlythrough committees, but even through 
small sub-committees. So that it was impossible 
for me in fairness to the writer and the candidate 
to submit the letter to the committee. I had to 
tell them that I had received a letter which, in 
the opinion of the Town Clerk and myself, 
proved the candidate to be unsuitable. Since the 
committee was a new one and many of the 
members hardly knew me, this caused a rather 
awkward position, as some of them not unnaturally 
felt they were not being fully trusted. There was 
not much difficulty in settling it, but after such an 
experience I had to be very careful in making 
private inquiries about other candidates, and in 
such cases private inquiries are usually the only 
ones of any value. 

The contrast between my experience in making 
such an appointment as chairman of a municipal 
committee and as chairman of a board of directors 
is very striking. In the latter case the board is 
normally a small and relatively permanent body, 
which knows and trusts its chairman, and is 
trusted by him. He can make any inquiries he 
likes, he can tell his board everything, however 
confidential, without the least risk of leakage, 
and no undue delays occur. He has obviously a 
much better chance of getting to know the rele- 
vant facts and of getting the right man. 

Unfortunately the man appointed in this case 
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as Housing Director in April resigned in Sep- 
tember. It took until February 1921 to appoint 
a successor ; fifteen months from the time when 
the Housing Committee began to look for a chief 
official, and twenty-three months from the time 
when the work became urgent and the first 
resolution to appoint a director was moved. The 
next problem was to give the Director a staff. At 
last the extreme difficulty of our task, and the 
impossibility of carrying it out without a properly 
organised department were beginning to be gener- 
ally realised. Other towns had long ago created 
the necessary organisation : Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, all had housing directors with 
adequate assistance. In Glasgow there was a 
whole-time staff of forty people. The Manchester 
Housing Committee therefore pointed out that 
the only possible way of carrying out the work 
effectively was by giving the Director an adequate 
staff, and recommended the immediate appoint- 
ment of the smallest staff that could possibly cope 
with the work: actually less than one-third of the 
staff already at work in Glasgow for a task of no 
greater magnitude or difficulty. 

Unhappily at this point we came up against 
a new obstacle. The simmering dislike of muni- 
cipal housing suddenly boiled over. A section of 
the Council regarded the appointment of a staff 
not from the point of view of the effective carrying 
out of the immediate work, but as a step towards 
putting municipal house-building on a permanent 
basis, and therefore strongly opposed it. 
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The recommendations of the committee came 
before the City Council in April. It was at once 
clear that there was strong opposition, and _ulti- 
mately they were referred back on the technical 
ground that they should have gone first to the 
_ Finance Committee. This was not in accordance 
with precedent, and was simply a means of shelv- 
ing the question in deference to the rising feeling 
that it was a dangerous thing to let the Housing 
Committee create a staff of this sort. If the 
Finance Committee had regarded the matter from 
a business point of view they would have reported 
tothe next meetingof the Councilthat our demands | 
were very modest, and should be accepted at once 
to avoid delay. They did nothing of the kind. 
They made no pretence of seriously investigating 
the problem, but actually wasted no less than 
four months before presenting a non-committal 
but faintly hostile report, which did little beyond 
explaining rather elaborately what the cost of the 
department would be, without any indication of 
what the result would be of wot having the depart- 
ment. This report came before the August 
meeting of the Council. 

This time the opposition thought they saw their 
chance. ‘There was a concerted attack on the 
Housing Committee. The public demand for 
houses was so strong that there was no open 
objection to municipal building, but frivolous and 
irrelevant and very noisy speeches were made, 
objecting to anything the committee proposed. 


The following is a short extract from the 
E 
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Manchester Guardian report, under head-lines as 
given : 
“4 Brawl in the Council Chamber. 


“ Discussion burked by Party Majority. 
“4 Manchester Housing Setback. 


“Tt certainly seemed as if the Tory caucus, 
jauntily conscious of its majority, had come 
determined to assert itself in a way which would 
effectively chasten the reforming minority. Alder- 
man A declared that ‘ never in his long experience 
had he met a chairman of the same audacity, of 
the same Well, words would hardly describe 
Councillor Simon... . 

“‘ Alderman B said : ‘ As to the necessity of such 
a staff, my Lord Mayor, I say there is no necessity. 
Speaking as a practical man I say that the Housing 
Committee ought to put its house in order, it is not 
on the right lines at all.’ (Hear, hear).”’ 


Other speakers were equally helpful. One 
thought the committee was appointed to build 
houses and not to engage high salaried staff. 
Another complained that the houses were pig- 
sties ; a third that they were not houses but small 
farms ; nobody wanted such immense gardens. 
Why not use a little common sense for once, and 
copy the speculative builder, who knew his job, 
by building houses in long rows? 

There was no attempt at serious criticism. The 
proposal to appoint a staff was rejected along with 
two other important items, almost openly as a 
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protest against the municipal building of houses. 
It was impossible for the committee to carry on 
its work if it had lost the confidence of the City 
Council to this extent. It seemed to me that the 
criticisms which had been made were utterly 
frivolous and incapable of being maintained in 
view of the public demand for hquses, but if 
maintained it was clear that I must resign the 
chairmanship of the Housing Committee, and 
probably the great majority of the other members 
would resign with me. I accordingly called an 
urgent meeting of the Housing Committee the 
following Monday, and sent a registered letter to 
each of the thirteen aldermen and councillors who 
had spoken against the Housing Committee, 
asking them to state more clearly than had been 
possible in the heated atmosphere of the Council 
where they disagreed with the policy of the com- 
mittee, and what their constructive proposals 
were, so as to help the Housing Committee to 
come to a decision at its meeting on the follow- 
ing Monday. The replies were laid before the 
Housing Committee, which passed the following 
resolution by twelve votes to two, the two being 
those of members who had joined in the attack 
on the committee : 


Resolved — That the Committee, having given 
very careful consideration to the replies 
received, regrets to report that these replies 
entirely bear out the opinion, formed by the 
majority of the members of the Committee 
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at the Council meeting, that the attacks made 
on the Committee were unjustified and un- 
supported by evidence. 

The Committee wishes to place on record 
its emphatic protest against the action taken 
on this occasion by a section of the Council. 
This action cannot fail to have a deleterious 
effect on the work of this Committee, and 
must result in delay in the completion of the 
houses, and almost certainly in extra cost. 

The Committee is of opinion that no evi- 
dence has been brought, either at the Council 
meeting itself or in reply to the Chairman’s 
letters, to cause it in any way to modify its 
policy as regards any of the three different 
matters referred back to it by the Council, 
and is satisfied that if the object of the Council 
is to build houses of good type as quickly and 
economically as possible, the policy set forth 
in the resolutions is in each case the right one. 


This amounted to flat defiance of the Council, 
and is, so far as I know, unique in the history 
of the Manchester City Council. The Council 
rejected three important items in the Housing 
Committee minutes; the Housing Committee 
met, passed what was practically a vote of censure 
on the City Council, and categorically reafirmed 
all three items. If the majority of the Council had 
felt they were in the right, they would of course 
have reaffirmed their previous decision, and ap- 
pointed a new Housing Committee which would 
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carry out their policy. But they did nothing of 
the kind. They meekly accepted the defiance of 
the committee, and unanimously passed the three 
items which they had rejected at the last meeting ! 
The attack had collapsed utterly and ignomini- 
- ously, but five months had been wasted, and much 
energy on the part of the Housing Committee 
and its staff had been devoted to these unnecessary 
bickerings, instead of the work of building houses. 
In about three months more the necessary mini- 
mum staff was ‘appointed, thirty-three months 
after the first move for the appointment of a 
Housing Director. The following time-table | 
shows how the various delays occurred :— 


TIME-I ABLE 


1919—Mar. Resolution demanding the appointment of 
Housing Director at {1000 a year rejected 
by Public Health Committee. 


1919—Nov. Housing Committee appointed. 


1920—Jan. Council authorised appointment of Housing 
Director. 


19z20—April Housing Director appointed. 
1920—Sept. Housing Director resigned. 
1921—Feb, New Housing Director appointed. 


1921—April Committee recommended appointment of staff. 
Referred by Council to Finance Committee. 


1921—Aug. Finance Committee report considered by 
Council—proposal to appoint staff rejected, 


1921—Sept. Same proposal to appoint staff accepted 
unanimously. 


1921—Dec, Minimum staff appointed. 
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Resutts ACHIEVED 


What results did the Housing Committee 
achieve in the first six years of its existence ? We 
wanted to build 20,000 houses. In fact we com- 
pleted less than 5000. 

In the early days there were serious delays 
through red tape, and through our not having a 
proper staff. After perhaps the first two years I 
think it is fair to say that there were no delays due 
to the committee. We had always several con- 
tracts running in different parts of the city: we 
always gave employment to every bricklayer and 
plasterer we could get hold of. We got help from 
every type of builder, from the big contractor 
who took on a thousand houses in one contract to 
the small speculative builder who had a small 
gang more or less permanently attached to him. 
We built by direct labour, and gave a contract to 
the Building Guild. We were among the first 
to try various alternative types of building ; we 
completed quite early several kinds of concrete 
and steel-concrete houses. From the letting of 
our first contract until to-day we have always been 
up against the one insuperable difficulty : shortage 
of bricklayers and plasterers. Concrete houses can 
be built without bricklayers, but they need more 
plasterers ; the shortage of plasterers is almost more 
acute than that of bricklayers, and they are just 
as well organised and as successful in flatly refusing 
dilution or augmentation, except on conditions 
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which neither the employer nor the Housing 
Committee could concede. 

The most important achievement of the Man- 
chester Housing Committee, and of housing 
committees all over the country, has been to set 
a new standard of working-class housing. The 
first serious and authoritative attempt to define a 
minimum standard of working-class housing was 
contained in the Tudor Walters Report issued by 
the Ministry of Health in 1918. That standard 
has been pretty well adhered to all overthecountry, 
and when the Government later on tried to cut 
it down the Manchester Housing Committee, 
along with many other municipalities, absolutely © 
refused to build an inferior type of house. The 
whole arrangement of the houses we have built, 
both as regards internal convenience, simplicity, 
dignity of design, and lay-out, is in complete and 
striking contrast to the dreary pre-war rows of the 
speculative builder, and represents a revolution 
in working-class housing. If houses of this type 
could be built to accommodate the whole of the 
working classes, then indeed we could rest satisfied 
with a great achievement. 

Unfortunately they are far too expensive for 
the unskilled labourer and for the artisan with 
three or more children. But that is a very difficult 
question which cannot be-dealt with here. 

Has the work of the Housing Committee been 
successful ? 

We must remember that it began its work 
under the worst possible conditions. For success- 
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ful municipal committee work two things are 
essential : general agreement as to policy, and a 
skilled staff. Wehad neither. In addition to this 
I have shown that the committee was appointed 
in an atmosphere of hectic political excitement to 
carry out an impossibly big task of building, at 
the height of the greatest building boom there 
has ever been. We knew perfectly well when we 
were appointed that there was not enough labour 
available ; in fact, I made a speech in the City 
Council on behalf of the Housing Committee, 
immediately after we were appointed, setting 
forth the facts as regards the supply of bricklayers, 
and emphasising strongly the utter impossibility 
of building anything approaching the number of 
houses required, unless the supply of bricklayers 
was greatly increased. 

_ This was, of course, a matter entirely beyondour 
power: all negotiations were on a national basis, 
and no increase has been made. ‘Therefore we 
necessarily failed to build the four thousand 
houses a year we wanted; we actually only 
completed five thousand in six years. 

Could we have done more? What would the 
result have been if the work had been entrusted 
not to the Housing Committee, but to a good 
board of directors of a limited company? Faced 
with the problem of erecting houses to the value 
of several millions a year, they would have at 
once looked out for the best available man. 
They would probably have offered double the 
salary we did, and in three months would have 
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had a first-class man with a better staff than we 
got in two years. And, as a result, they would 
have got more houses, and cheaper houses, but 
not very many more. They would have over- 
come certain difficulties more quickly than we, 
_ but would ultimately have been limited just as 
much as we were by the inadequate supply of 
labour, 

This must not be taken as a general condem- 
nation of municipal enterprise. It is nothing of 
the kind. What I think it does prove is this: 
that when it is necessary to undertake a big piece 
of administration, involving a new department 
with a new staff, the municipal machinery is 
cumbrous and slow, and where there is a clash 
of interests in the Council progress will be still 
more slow and more time will elapse before 
efficiency is obtained. 

The inefficiency of newness is now overcome. 
The lack of unanimity in the Council as to the 
principle of municipal building is probably less 
important than it was, though it will always make 
the work of the Housing Committee more difficult 
than that of, say, the Gas Committee, where, once 
the work is municipalised, no conflict arises with 
vested interests. 

Manchester has now a good staff, with con- 
siderable experience. The Housing Committee 
is capable of getting out excellent designs for any 
required type of house, and of building them 
cheaply and quickly, up to the limit of the labour 
available. The work of the last six years has 
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proved conclusively that the municipality can 
deal effectively, so far as it is possible under 
existing conditions, with the whole problem of 
building working-class houses, and that they can 
build houses by direct labour about as cheaply and 
well as they can get them built by contractors. 
The only hindrance that stands in the way is the 
shortage of skilled labour. 


A NATIONAL DISASTER 


During the whole of the last five years the 
nation has been faced by two social problems of 
overwhelming importance: housing and unem- 
ployment. There have been over a million 
workers unemployed, and successive governments 
have utterly failed to find work for them. There 
has been a shortage of houses so acute that 
thousands of people have been forced to live in 
conditions that render health, and even elementary 
decency, impossible. 

All difficulties in the way of building an 
additional 109,000 houses each year could have 
been overcome, land, money, and materials could 
have been found in adequate quantity, if the 
skilled labour had been available. This would 
have found work for 200,000 of the unemployed. 

The men were willing to be trained and could 
have been trained and at work many years ago. 

There was only one obstacle, and that has 
proved insuperable : unswerving resistance of the 
building trade unions to any increase in their 
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numbers, whether by shortened apprenticeship, 
“augmentation,” or “ dilution,” except on con- 
ditions which neither the employers nor the 
Government have been prepared to accept. It is 
true that in consideration of the fifteen year 
programme laid down in the Wheatley Housing 
Act, the men agreed to a certain increase in the 
number of apprentices, and that a joint committee 
of building trade employers and employed has 
now been set up in Manchester to put this in 
force. But no positive result has yet been achieved. 

There were three interests involved : the trade 
unions, the building trade employers, and the 
public, represented by the Government. The 
fault may not have been entirely on the side of 
the unions, the employers may be partly to blame ; 
the Government might perhaps have done more. 
The fact remains that the struggle has continued 
for six years and that no solution has been found. 
It is profoundly disturbing that the vested interest 
of a single trade can cause such immense damage 
to the country, and that no way can be found of 
making the public interest prevail. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Wuen I was first elected to the City Council my 
ambition was to become a member of the Finance 
Committee. As a business man and as a student 
of civic administration I believed that finance was 
at the root of local government, and I was very 
anxious to learn at first hand about methods of 
financial control, and about the intricacies of 
local taxation. I used all the influence I could, 
and was lucky enough to be nominated as a 
member of the aristocratic Finance Committee 
straight away. Never was a greater disappoint- 
ment ! 


Tue CoMMITTEE—AS IT USED TO BE 


The committee did none of the things I 
expected. It was so ineffective that for all the | 
good it did it might almost as well have been non- 
existent. It provided an interesting instance of a 
municipal committee gone wrong, or rather gone 
to sleep. I think my experience on it is worth 
recording shortly, as a warning as to what may 
sometimes happen to a leading committee even 
in a city council where most of the work is well 


done. 
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It must be remembered that many years have 
elapsed since the time of which I am writing ; 
the personnel of the committee has completely 
changed, and there has been a revolution in its 
methods ; nobody would dispute that the com- 
mittee is a good one to-day, and carries out its 
duties faithfully and well. 

The committee met every Thursday at twelve 
o’clock as an audit committee, at 12.30 for 
general business, and at one o’clock for lunch. 

The following is an extract from my diary 
written soon after joining the committee :— 


“ Fune 26th, 1913. 


“I attended the Audit Committee of the 
“Finance Committee at twelve o’clock. The 
*“‘ chairman gave me one of the regular jobs to do, 
* which is as follows :— 

“There are about twenty pass-books for various 
*“‘ departments, and various banks. All the pay- 
“ments by the City Treasurer into each of the 
“ banks are entered in one ledger. Every ‘Thurs- 
*“‘ day a member of the Council checks the whole 
“ of these entries between the pass-books and the 
“ledger, initialling both pass-books and ledger. 
“Tt is work which could be done satisfactorily by 
*“‘a clerk at 25s. a week, and the only possible 
“reasons for the present method are the fol- 
lowing :— 


“(a) That none of the employees including 
‘‘ the Treasurer are to be trusted at all. 
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(4) That it is cheaper to get the work 
“done by a councillor than an auditor. 


““When I suggested something of the kind 
“to the chairman he said it had always been 
“done so. Many councillors enjoyed doing the 
“work, Why not continue?” 


A great deal of audit work of this sort is still 
done by councillors ; personally, I still think it 
both unfair and unwise to ask councillors to spend 
their time on unimportant routine work of this 
sort. No business man would dream of wasting 
his time on such work in his own business ; it is 
invariably left to the accounting staff and the 
auditors. One joins the Council in the hope of 
doing useful and important work. The business 
is so great and complex that there is never time to 
do everything one would like to do, and time 
spent on an audit clerk’s work is necessarily taken 
from other important duties. But it is the 
tradition. It is a fact that some councillors like it, 
and believe that somehow they are justifying their 
existence by doing it, and even to-day there does 
not seem the least chance of the system being 
changed. 

The meeting of the general committee at 
12.30 was almost equally disappointing. I quote 
again from my diary written at the end of my 
year’s membership : 

“The striking feature about the meetings of 
“the Finance Committee is that there is never 
“any discussion. ‘The chairman sits at the end 
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“of the table with the Committee Clerk at his 
“side, and they carry on a continuous discussion 
“in low tones; nobody knows what they are 
“ talking about, and the other members, of whom 
“there are generally fifteen to twenty present, 
“carry on their own conversations all round the 
“table on all sorts of subjects. Every now and 
“then the chairman says ‘Those in favour 
“say “‘ Aye,” ’ and goes on to the next business, 
““ without the formality of waiting for an answer, 
“it being invariably assumed that whatever the 
“ chairman proposes is satisfactory.” 


This was my first experience of the power and 
prestige of an old chairman who belongs to the 
dominating group in the Council. It is not 
enough merely to belong to that group, some of 
its old chairmen are much criticised and have very 
little power. But a member with a strong person- 
ality, who has served for some years as chairman 
of a committee, who stands high in the inner 
councils of his party, and is trusted by its rank and 
file, can do almost what he likes both with his 
committee and the Council. It seems to me that 
such power is bad in a democratic assembly. If 
the chairman is not an able man (which happens 
quite frequently) he finds it easier to get his 
business through by using his prestige than by 
openness and argument. The result is that the 
Council knows nothing about the work of his 
committee and loses all control. 

These conditions made things very difficult for 
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a new member. I very soon saw how ingenuous 
had been my idea that the Finance Committee 
would discuss abstruse economic problems like the 
incidence of the rates, or the possibility of intro- 
ducing a local income tax. The chairman hated 
discussion. He preferred to settle everything 
beforehand with the City Treasurer, and then get 
the committee to agree. Also he insisted on lunch 
being served punctually at one o’clock—business 
was never once allowed to interfere with that. 

I attempted, although a new member, to get 
one or two non-routine matters dealt with. For 
instance, I tried to get the committee to take up 
the question of the proper system of depreciation 
for the trading committees to adopt. We had 
three great trading committees which had adopted 
three totally different systems of depreciation. 
If one was right, another was hopelessly over- 
depreciating ; and it seemed to me obviously the 
duty of the Finance Committee to inquire into 
the matter, decide what was the best system, and 
insist on all three committees adopting it. Nothing 
of the kind! I utterly failed to get the Committee 
to take the least interest in the matter. 

The limitations of the method of getting 
schemes through the Council by relying on the 
prestige of the chairman alone are shown by the 
amazing history of the superannuation scheme. 
A proper scheme of pensions for the staff had 
long been overdue. At last an actuary was 
instructed to prepare a scheme. It was a most 
important proposal, involving pensions for the 
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whole Corporation staff on the usual scale, and a 
very heavy capital payment by the Corporation 
to bring the existing staff into full benefit. The 
scheme was printed and submitted to the Finance 
Committee with no previous discussion. It was 
actually accepted unanimously by the committee 
after five minutes’ discussion! When it came 
before the City Council the debate lasted a 
quarter of an hour, and it was again accepted 
unanimously, no doubt on the prestige of the 
Finance Committee and particularly of the chair- 
man. Three months later it came before the 
Council again as a Parliamentary Bill. Unfor- 
tunately (from the point of view of the chairman) 
the full report of the actuary had been printed. 
But it was eight or ten pages long and full of 
figures, so very few had read it. One old alder- 
man had, however, got through the first page, and 
he made an indignant speech saying that the 
scheme, if carried, would increase the rates by no 
less than fivepence. If he had read on he would 
have seen that it meant nothing of the kind. 
Exclamations of surprise and indignation arose 
on all sides. ‘The chairman rose as one supposed 
to point out the fallacy and defend the scheme. 
But he was apparently so surprised and shaken by 
this obvious dislike of something which was not 
in his scheme at all, that instead of defending it 
he withdrew it without a single word of protest | 
It was years before it was re-introduced—though 
finally it was passed in almost exactly the same form. 


Even at that time some of the ablest leading 
F 
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members of the Council were on the Finance 
Committee. Some of them were chairmen of 
other committees which they no doubt dealt with 
in the same autocratic manner, but I believe much 
more efficiently. The fact is that so long as it 
remains the custom to re-elect the same chairman 
indefinitely, and so long as he is persona grata 
with the chief people in the Council, and nobody 
wants to hurt or offend him, it is almost impossible 
to do anything. The only way to be safe against 
this kind of thing would be to forbid the holding of 
a chair for more than, say, three years consecutively. 
The chairman autocrat, who is I believe a real 
danger, would then automatically disappear. 


Tue PresENT PosiIrioN AND THE 
CoMMITTEE’s FUNCTIONS 


So much for the Finance Committee in its bad 
old days. To-day it is one of the two or three 
best committees of the Council. It will be useful 
to consider shortly what part it plays. Apart from 
its more or less routine duties, such as seeing that 
all payments are duly authorised and allocated 
to the right account, and borrowing the necessary 
capital required by the different committees, the 
Finance Committee has two main functions. of 
great importance: to report to the Council on all 
new expenditure, and to prepare and present the 
annual budget.* 

* Cf. Sir David Brooks on Birmingham Finance Committee, Royal 


Commission on Local Government, Minutes of Evidence, Part IV, 
P- 904. 
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The standing orders of the City Council direct 
that no committee can incur capital expenditure, 
nor new expenditure beyond quite a small amount 
on revenue account, without preparing a report 
which is considered by the Finance Committee, 
and sent on, together with a covering report, to 
the Council. The procedure is as follows :— 
A committee sends in a new expenditure report 
to the Finance Committee ; it is examined first 
by the officials, who collect any information they 
consider desirable, and then by the Estimates Sub- 
Committee of the Finance Committee. If the 
matter is important the Estimates Sub-Committee 
interviews the chairman and the chief official of 
the committee concerned, cross-questions them, 
and tries to find out whether the proposal is 
sound and economical. ‘These interviews are of 
real value. I have myself attended such con- 
ferences as representing the Housing Committee, 
and found that it is distinctly useful to be forced to 
look at a proposal, about which one may be very 
enthusiastic for other reasons, from a purely and 
coldly financial point of view, and to be cross- 
examined on it by experienced financial experts. 
In special cases the whole Finance Committee 
may interview representatives of the spending com- 
mittee. The Finance Committee then reports, 
stating what the effect of the proposal would be 
on the rates ; making its financial aspect as clear 
as possible, and either expressing no opinion or 
‘saying quite baldly that it approves or disapproves. 
It is generally felt that the Finance Committee 
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should not discuss “ policy,” but should base its 
opinions solely on financial grounds. In practice 
it is not always possible to separate the two ; in 
approving or disapproving a scheme the Finance 
Committee can hardly help having in mind the 
main question of policy : what is the value of the 
service proposed to be rendered and is it worth the 
cost? But they avoid discussing it, and confine 
themselves as far as possible to finance. 

The second great function of the Finance 
Committee is the preparation and presentation of 
the budget. Each committee first prepares an 
estimate of its expenditure in the coming financial 
year. This is usually done by the officials under 
the direction of the chairman, and approved by 
the committee at a special meeting. ‘Then all 
the estimates are sent in to the Finance Committee 
for examination. The Finance Committee, after 
consideration, usually decides that some at least 
are too high, and urges the committees to reduce 
them. This is done in various ways: either an 
official of the Finance Committee attends a 
meeting of the spending committee, and tries to 
persuade it to accept a reduction, or, in important 
cases, the chairman or a deputation of members of 
the Finance Committee may attend. Generally, 
I think the committees are quite willing to com- 
promise by a moderate reduction ; some are sus- 
pected of over-estimating deliberately so as to 
have something to give away. But curious things 
happen. I attended a meeting of one committee 
at which the Finance Committee urged a reduc- 
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tion of £25,000. The head official said that the 
work was in arrears, the committee had instructed 
him to engage more men, he had recently done 
so, and this reduction would mean that he must 
discharge them again. An amiable and influential 
alderman then moved that the reduction be made. 
“‘ But,” he said, ‘“‘ we must have no discharging 
of men. The Finance Committee want their 
£25,000 and we must let them have it, and I am 
sure our very able official will keep the work 
going on. Nobody has done more than I have 
for the unemployed and I would not have a single 
man discharged.” ‘There was a long discussion. 
It was pointed out forcibly that the committee | 
could not eat its cake and have it. The head 
official held firmly to his statement that if the 
£25,000 was knocked off the estimates, the two 
hundred men must be discharged. The chairman 
and two or three other members supported the 
official, but a considerable majority voted for the 
amiable alderman who was determined to please _ 
the Finance Committee without harming anybody 
else. So the cut was made, and at the same time 
the official was instructed not to discharge a single 
man! As the official’s arithmetic was correct, the 
result was inevitable : after six months the Com- 
mittee had spent a great deal of money which 
was not covered by the estimates. The Finance 
Committee drew the attention of the Council to 
the overspending that was taking place, and urged 
that it should be discontinued. The chairman of 
the spending committee replied by insisting that 
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unless they could go on with the work on the same 
scale two hundred men must at once be discharged. 
After a few sentimental speeches about unemploy- 
ment, the Council almost unanimously supported 
the spending committee, seventy-seven members 
voting for it; even members of the Finance 
Committee deserted their chairman, who only got 
four votes. 

An open difference between a spending com- 
mittee and the Finance Committee on the estimates 
is very rare. But there was a case in 1925 with 
the Education Committee. For many years a 
very popular leading Conservative had been 
chairman, and the Education Committee’s estim- 
ates had never been questioned. This time the 
Finance Committee were very anxious to avoid 
an increase in the rates. They sent an important 
deputation to the Education Committee to ask 
for a substantial reduction. The Education Com- 
mittee refused. The deputation attended again. 
Again the Education Committee refused, some- 
what abruptly, to reduce their estimates by one 
penny. The Finance Committee then moved in 
the City Council that the estimates of the Educa- 
tion Committee be reduced by the full amount for 
which they had originally asked. The Council 
supported the Finance Committee by a fair 
majority, and the Education Committee were 
forced to cut down certain of their services 
accordingly. 

The estimates are presented at a special meeting 
of the Council by the chairman of the Finance 
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Committee, who, in recent years, has inaugurated 
the excellent custom of making a proper budget 
speech, reviewing the prospective expenditure 
and discussing the whole financial position of the 
Council. This speech is always well received, 
it carries real weight, and the tradition has grown 
up that somebody moves afterwards that it be 
printed for circulation. This is the day of the 
Finance Committee’s greatest power in the year. 
Everybody’s thoughts are concentrated on finance, 
rates, and economy. No resolution may be moved 
to increase any estimate; resolutions reducing 
estimates have a better chance than at any other 
time. 3 ; 

Altogether the whole procedure with regard 
to the annual estimates seems to be well thought 
out and well carried through by the Finance 
Committee. The Council has the fullest infor- 
mation as to what is proposed to be done, what it 
will cost, and what the effect will be on the rates, 
and on its outstanding capital. If it does not act 
wisely it is not from lack of information. 


NEED FoR CHANGES IN LocaL TAXATION 


The only complaint that could be made about 
the Manchester Finance Committee to-day is 
one that could probably be made with equal 
justice against every other finance committee in 
the country: that it accepts the present rating 
system as if it were heaven-sent and unalterable, 
in spite of the fact that rates are admittedly a much 
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more serious burden on industry than income tax, 
and takes no trouble to consider possible alter- 
natives. 

In Germany a local income tax has been 
successfully in force for many years ; and, as Mr 
W. H. Dawson states, there are five different 
municipal real estate taxes working smoothly and 
yielding large revenues, that are as yet unknown 
in this country.* In Appendix XXI of the Final 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Local 
Taxation seven different classes of local taxation 
are described as being in force in Prussia, by 
officials of the Britis: Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, who were sent over in IgIo to investigate 
local taxation in that country. They comment 
as follows :— 

“‘ The intention of the legislator has been to 
provide the communes with ample means for 
civic life, for in Germany there is a strong feeling 
of pride in the town amongst the inhabitants, and 
the towns of Germany to somie extent compete 
with each other in providing attractions for 
residents in the way of educational facilities, 
artistic and scientific institutions and public amen- 
ities generally. Such then was the legislator’s 
intention, and great has been his success. The 
well-kept and well-equipped towns of Germany 
are the witness of it.” 

In New York a special committee has recently 
issued an exceedingly interesting report on the 
best form of local taxation, and recommends what 


* Municipal Life and Government in Germany, p. 43. 
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it calls an “‘ ability tax,” which is intended to be 
the equivalent of a local income tax, without 
affecting the basic principle that income tax 
should be collected at the source. And New 
York has tried with success the experiment of 
encouraging building by exempting new buildings 
from rates for a period of ten years.* 

In Vienna a Socialist City Council has displayed 
remarkable inventiveness in taxation, and by 
means of about twenty new taxes, largely on 
luxuries, has, during a most difficult period of 
national reconstruction, made the City of Vienna 
into by far the strongest financial power in 
Austria.t Johannesburg and Sydney have aban- 
doned the rating of improvements altogether.* In 
fact, local taxation is being seriously discussed 
and considered all over the world except in 
England; nobody else is content with the English 
rating system as the sole means of raising local 
revenue, 

The chairman of the Finance Committee in his 
annual budget gives a broad review of the finances 
of the city in their present form. That should be 
the opportunity for an annual debate on the 
principles and practice of local finance, something 
like the second reading debate in Parliament on 
the national budget ; but the acceptance of our 
present system of local taxation, and the lack of 
interest in new ideas are so general that there is 


* See “‘ Towns and the Land.” Urban Report of the Liberal Land 


Committee. Part III, Chapter VII. 
+ Vienna under Socialist Rule, by Robert Danneberg. Published by 


the Labour Party. 
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never any such debate ; only once in the last 
fifteen years, if I remember correctly, has a single 
speech been made in reply, advocating a tax on 
site values and increased grants-in-aid from the 
Government. It was an excellent and provocative ~ 
speech, but nobody took the trouble to reply to it, 
and the Council went on to the next business. 

Nobody can deny that the rating system has its 
merits ; the merit of old age, custom, and general 
acceptance, and the merit that it does provide a 
tax which is keenly felt locally and which stimu- 
lates an active public opinion against any extrava- 
gance or waste by the City Council. 

But nobody can seriously defend the view that 
our present rating system is perfect. All over the 
world attempts are being made to find better 
methods of local taxation, and it is to be hoped 
that the big local authorities in England will not 
lag behind other countries in endeavouring to find 
alternative forms of taxation, which will provide 
the necessary revenue with less burden on 
industry, and less injustice as between different 
classes of citizens. 


CuaptTer VI 
THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Tur Education Committee has the biggest and 
most varied administrative task of any committee. 
It provides elementary education for 110,975 
children in 387 school departments, and secondary 
education for 2248 boysand girls in five schools. It 
has eighteen central schools containing 5793 pupils. 

It employs 3775 teachers, 22 doctors and 
dentists, 50 school nurses. It has special schools 
for mentally defective, tuberculous, pre-tuber- 
culous, and epileptic children. This latter is the 
only residential school of its kind in the country 
and is used by twenty-four other authorities. 
The Education Committee also provides and 
maintains six week-end and holiday camps in 
Cheshire and Derbyshire. 

There are 18,106 students attending evening 
continuation classes and 15,000 children attending 
nineteen evening play-centres. As regards institu- 
tions for higher education, it maintains a College 
of Technology of university standing, a Training 
College for Teachers, a Domestic Economy Col- 
lege, a School of Art, and a High School of 
Commerce. 

A central canteen and eighteen district centres 
are used for the provision of meals for necessitous 
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children. During the winter of 1925-26 an 
average of 1630 children were fed each day. 

The Education Committee’s administrative staff 
includes 346 men and women. 


CoMMITTEE ORGANISATION AND CONTROL 


The committee consists of twenty members 
of the Council and thirteen co-opted members ; 
thirty-three in all. There are no less than twenty- 
nine standing sub-committees, and normally about 
twenty meetings are held each month. The 
diagram on p. 75 shows very clearly the arrange- 
ment of these committees. 

Is it possible for a committee to control 
effectively so vast an organisation? Can the 
members be in personal touch with the work, 
and prevent the evils of unchecked bureaucratic 
control? If the work is so great in Manchester 
with its present population of 750,000, would it be 
possible to administer the education for a popula- 
tion of, say, a million in the same way—assuming 
that amalgamation with Salford took place ? 

Let us consider as a concrete example the 
control of secondary education by the higher 
education sub-committee. Its meetings are held 
once a month, and last about half an hour. It 
has five secondary schools as well as five institu- 
tions giving special training in education, tech- 
nology, art, domestic economy and commerce. 
An ordinary grammar school or high school, 
equivalent to one of the five secondary schools, 
has generally a board of governors, who meet, 
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say, once a month, possibly for two hours each 
time. There will also be various sub-committees 
as well. Thus they spend well over twenty- 
four hours a year in committee on the business 
of one school, whereas the Higher Education Sub- 
Committee spends six hours a year on five schools, 
in addition to much other work. How can they 
do it? Can they in fact do the work properly ? 
It must be borne in mind that even the 
best committees waste an appalling amount of 
time when they have not got enough serious 
business to do. I have been a member of a 
great many public committees in my time, and I 
have found it a general rule that when there is 
plenty of serious business a committee meeting 
is business-like and effective; when there is nothing 
important to do even the best committees are 
quite content to spend time talking trivialities. 
I recently attended a committee, consisting almost 
entirely of men of something like first-class 
ability, which had to consider a report as to 
spending {100 on repairing some railings. The 
committee discussed at length how many iron 
posts were required, whether they should be 
hollow instead of solid like the old railings, how 
many bricks would be wanted, and how many 
bricks an hour the bricklayers might be expected 
to lay on that sort of work. Many members of 
the committee expressed views on different points, 
though not a single one of them had any technical 
knowledge about building, and their opinions 
were all alike in being quite worthless. I do not 
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think that any member of the committee had any 
serious intention of making a useful suggestion ; 
if there had been such an intention the architect 
who made the report ought clearly to have been 
asked to attend. The whole thing was sheer 
unmitigated waste of time. If the Manchester 
Education Committee had been dealing with the 
matter there would have been a formal report 
from the architect, which would already have 
been approved by the administrative staff, and 
which would have been automatically approved 
by the committee in five seconds, unless there 
was some real reason for questioning it. 


RELATION OF COMMITTEE TO SCHOOLS 
AND STAFF 


The Education Committee has little time to 
waste on trivialities. Not only so, but it could 
not get through the work at all if it attempted 
to supervise directly the work of each school 
through the members of the committee. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to devise other methods 
of control, and the Education Committee has at 
its disposal two kinds of assistance which are not 
available to a board of governors of a high school. 
Firstly, it has a skilled administrative staff under 
an experienced and able Director ; he knows all 
about the schools, has the advantage of being 
able to compare one with another, keeps all the 
routine business in order, and can give the com- 
mittee any desired information. He is necessarily 
a man of higher qualifications and far wider 
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experience than the secretary to the board of a 
private school. The Director presents all the 
business to the committee in the best way; the 
committee trusts his judgment, and gets through 
ordinary business with no waste of time. Secondly, 
the committee has the advantage of regular 
reports from the Board of Education inspectors— 
first-class civil servants, with experience of second- 
ary education in other parts of the country, from 
whom it receives independent evidence—indepen- 
dent both of the headmaster and of its own 
administrative staff—as to the work of the schools 
and whether all is going well. 

As regards personal visits to the schools, and 
personal reports from or interviews with the 
headmasters, here the committee is in the same 
position as a board. Certain members are allocated 
to visit each month, though admittedly the large 
number of schools makes it difficult, or even 
impossible, to give as much time to each school 
as may be given by a keen member of a board of 
governors to the one school for which the board 
is responsible. 

What are the essential duties of the governing 
body of aschool? It seems to me they come under 
four heads : 

(1) To appoint the headmaster, and to ap- 
point, or approve the appointment, of 
the junior staff. 

(2) To keep in general touch with the work. 

(3) To control policy. 

(4) Finance. 
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The first, although it requires the greatest 
consideration of all, takes very little time, com- 
paratively, because the occasion arises so seldom, 
and is no doubt equally well done by a committee 
as a board. The second usually takes a large 
_ part of the board’s time ; the committee probably 
does it as well as the board, though in a fraction of 
the time, through its administrative staff and the 
government inspectors. The same applies to 
policy and finance—for a local authority these 
are largely laid down by the Board of Education ; 
the main points of policy for the committee are 
to settle the rate of expansion of the various 
services, rates and conditions of pay, and the 
improvement of buildings, etc. ‘They necessarily 
leave to their staff, or only confirm formally, many 
small points such as fittings and repairs, that are 
often the subject of lengthy but not very valuable 
discussions on boards of governors. 

The committee have certainly not the personal 
contact with the headmasters that a good board 
of governors would have ; but this is replaced by 
contact with responsible officials, and by an 
advisory committee on which the head-teachers, 
Education Committee and administrative staff 
are all represented. ‘The head-teachers always 
have access to the committee if they desire it. 
Experience* seems to show that the Education 
Committee has developed a technique of control 
which avoids bureaucracy, leaves the headmasters 


* See Mr Spurley Hey’s evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Local Government, ‘‘ Minutes of Evidence,” Part VII, p. 1395. 
G 
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much freedom, requires very little of the com- 
mittee’s time for each school, and yet does enable 
them to do the necessary work of control and of 
directing policy and finance, at least as well as it 
is done by the average board of governors of a 
high school. There is necessarily, of course, much 
less personal touch between members of the 
committee and the school than there can be— 
and is—between-a good board of governors and 
the students and staff of a grant-aided school. 

When we come to the Elementary Education 
Sub-Committee the task is even bigger: there 
are nearly four hundred schools with a small 
army of head-teachers and assistants. Here the 
education committees have introduced another 
device ; in Manchester the committee has a dozen 
inspectors, some with general experience, some 
specialised in art, music, English or other subjects. 
These inspectors are in constant touch with the 
schools, it is their duty to know all the teachers 
personally, and to send constant reports to the 
committee. The specialists are also responsible 
for stimulating the teachers to take an active 
interest in their special subjects. So that the 
committee gets two sets of reports, one from their 
own inspectors, and one from the government 
inspectors. 

It is clear that the ordinary member of the 
committee will not read reports about 400 schools. 
Each member is, however, appointed a manager > 
of a few schools ; and is expected to visit his own 
schools, to keep in close touch with the work, and, 
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if necessary, to bring any important points before 
the committee. 

The consultative committee mentioned above 
also contains representatives of the elementary 
staff to keep it in direct touch with the teachers ; 
and, in addition, the teachers are represented by 
their own nominees on the Education Committee. 

It is generally agreed that the system on the 
whole works well, the head-teachers have a great 
deal of freedom in controlling their own schools, 
but if anything goes wrong, the inspectors quickly 
bring it to the attention of the administrative 
staff and, if necessary, of the committee. The 
organisation as a whole seems to be well adapted 
to its purpose. One cannot help being much 
impressed with the conclusion arrived at by Mr 
Spurley Hey,* in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Local Government, to the effect 
that an education committee could effectively, 
without danger of bureaucracy or of interfering 
with the freedom or initiative of the teachers, deal 
with the education of a population of a million 
or more persons. 


* See Royal Commission on Local Government, ‘‘Minutes of 
Evidence,” Part VII, pp. 1395-7; also First Report, p. 384, where 
Sir David Brooks suggests two millions as a reasonable limit. 


CuapTer VII 
THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


Tue Council, with its one hundred and forty 
members, is responsible for about twenty great 
business undertakings. The only way in which 
it can deal with them is to delegate the work to 
different bodies, reserving to itself the right of 
final control and veto. It accordingly entrusts 
the work to a series of committees, each consisting 
of about twenty members of the Council. The 
success of the Council in carrying on its work 
depends on the skill exercised in appointing 
suitable committees with competent personnel, 
in allocating to each committee its proper duties, 
in co-ordinating their work and seeing that it is 
properly controlled. 

Experience has shown that there is, broadly 
speaking, only one way of successfully managing 
any large business which is not owned and man- 
aged by one individual. The actual executive 
work must be done by a staff of trained and expert 
officials, under the direction of a general manager. 
This staff must be appointed by and be respon- 
sible to a body of men of general experience, who 
must be selected by some method which will 
secure that they shall be competent, and that 

82 : 
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their main interest will be to make the business 
a success. 

Such a method has been worked out successfully 
in the form of the limited company. Nominally 
the shareholders elect the directors, who are them- 
selves shareholders, and so have the interest of the 
company at heart. In actual practice the board 
is, in the majority of cases, more or less self-elected, 
and then continues to appoint new directors by 
what is practically co-option. The shareholders 
only come in as an active force if things go seriously 
wrong, but in all cases the two essentials are 
secured : that the directors are themselves share- 
holders, and that they control the business in such’ 
a way as to receive the support of the majority of 
the shareholders. ‘The process works in various 
ways, but it does, in the average case, result in 
the election of a reasonably competent board, 
determined to make a success of the company. | 
The method has been so successful that it has been 
adopted all over the world, and the great bulk of 
modern industry is run by staffs of men appointed 
and controlled by boards of directors. 

A municipal committee is the nearest approach 
that can be reached in public life to a board of 
directors. The members are supposed to be 
elected by the voters for their public spirit and 
fitness to govern ; their duties as regards their own 
committee are almost identical with the duties of 
directors. ‘The financial interest of the director is 
replaced by the public spirit of the councillor, © 
and by his desire to be re-elected. And where 
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political opinions do not influence decisions, I 
have found (as in the case of the Electricity 
Committee) that the committee and staff work 
together very much as do the directors and staff 
in a company, and with much the same result as 
regards the efficiency of the work. 

The committee system, as worked, for example, 
in Manchester, is in principle undoubtedly the 
best method that has yet been devised for carty- 
ing on the work of a democratic local authority. 


S1zE oF COMMITTEES 


In Manchester the important committees have 
always about twenty members. It is sometimes 
argued that smaller committees of, say, eight 
members would be better; the members would 
feel greater responsibility, and eight is a much 
better number for effective discussion than twenty. 
In Birmingham the Public Health,Committee has 
only eight members, who report at intervals of 
several months to the Council ; and I understand 
the system is held to work well. But there are 
real advantages in a larger committee. Firstly, if 
any question of political opinion is involved it is 
desirable to have all sections of the Council 
_ represented on the committee ; otherwise a clash 
between committee and Council, which is most 
undesirable, is likely to occur. In pre-war days, 
when there was a lot of feeling both on the Council 
and inside the committee about the “ closing 
orders ’’ which were being made in large numbers 
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to improve property not fit for human habitation, 
it was the practice for the whole of the members 


of the Public Health Committee, acting as the. 


Housing Sub-Committee, to visit properties ad- 
versely reported on, and to decide whether a 
closing order should be issued. This worked well, 
but was a heavy burden on the members of the 
committee. It was therefore arranged that the 
committee should split into two halves for the 
purpose of visiting. But the results were disas- 
trous. Each half suspected the opinion of the 
other half ; there was constant friction, even to the 
extent of members of committees opposing their 
own committee’s proposals in the Council. So the 
old system was re-adopted, and all went well again. 
_A second advantage of the system of large 
committees is that the work of the committee is 
in some cases so heavy and varied that the ordinary 
councillor cannot hope to keep in touch or even 
to understand it all. I need only refer to the 
Education Committee with its twenty-nine sub- 
committees. The committee consists of thirty- 
three members, and there is therefore sufficient 
personnel to provide a separate chairman for each 
of these sub-committees. Every one of the 
twenty-nine chairmen can easily keep in close 
and intimate touch with the work of his sub- 
committee. In this way the dangers of any abuse 
of bureaucratic powers by the staff can be pre- 
vented far more effectively than would be possible 
for a committee of eight, however efficient the 
individuals might be. 
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If all councillors were men of reason, of first- 
class experience and ability, with no political 
differences of point of view, with no private 
interests, direct or indirect, to serve, working 
whole-heartedly and devoting the greater part 
of their time to Council work, and if there were 
no danger of bureaucracy, the committee of eight 
would probably be the best. But as those Utopian 
conditions do not prevail in Manchester, it would 
seem that the wisest and safest course is to 
continue the present system of large committees. 


Co-oPTED MEMBERS 


A question of considerable importance is 
whether, and how far, persons not members of 
the City Council should be co-opted to member- 
ship of the committees and sub-committees. Let 
me give my personal experience in the matter. 

The Infant Welfare Sub-Committee of the Public 
Health Committee took over and greatly extended 
the work of the voluntary Schools for Mothers in 
1915. The committee consists of sixteen mem- 
bers of the Public Health Committee, with eight 
co-opted members, representing the Schools for 
Mothers (which continue to do valuable voluntary 
work in co-operation with the committee), the 
doctors, the nursing profession, and the hospitals 
with which the work of the committee is closely 
concerned. ‘These co-opted members serve two 
purposes ; firstly, they keep the committee in 
constant and direct touch with important organ- 
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isations whose friendly co-operation is essential, 
and secondly, they are people who are keen on 
their work, expert in certain aspects of it, and 
generally willing and able to give a good deal of 
time to it. Iwasa member of this committee for 
ten years from its inception, and have no hesitation 
in saying that the eight co-opted members were a 
valuable addition to the committee from both 
points of view, and that the work would certainly 
not have been as well done without them. 

The Air Pollution Advisory Board is another 
sub-committee of the Public Health Committee, 
which was appointed in 1913 to inquire and 
report to the Council as to the steps that could be 
taken to abate the smoke nuisance, the greatest 
curse of Manchester. It has done really valuable 
research work on the coal fire, and has done more 
to measure and demonstrate the actual damage 
done by coal smoke than any other body in the 
country. It consists of fourteen members of the 
City Council, and sixteen co-opted members, all 
of whom are experts on some aspect of smoke 
abatement. I was chairman of the board for ten 
years, and so have special opportunities of knowing 
how the work was done. It is approximately 
true to say that with two exceptions the councillors 
did no work and contributed nothing. About a 
dozen co-opted members did a great deal of 
work, many of them continued for years to attend 
regular weekly meetings of the expert sub-com- 
mittee which controlled and directed the research 


work. 
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When the committee was formed a list was made 
of the sixteen people in Manchester who, it was 
thought, would be the most useful members ; 
they were professors at the University or College 
of Technology, and leading engineers or chemists, 
consultants or men engaged in manufacturing 
business. Not only did every one of the sixteen 
we asked agree to serve, but they nearly all 
devoted much time and thought to the work. 
They made a first-rate committee. But not one 
of the sixteen has ever stood for election as a city 
councillor. 

This affords striking proof of the existence of a 
great reservoir of knowledge and skill and public 
spirit, which is at the disposal of the public, if the 
City Council will take the trouble to use it. 

Another case where co-option is well done is the 
Art Gallery Committee, whose main business is 
to buy pictures, and to try to get a new art gallery 
built. The chairman and deputy-chairman and 
eleven members of the committee are councillors 
or aldermen, and to these are added seven 
co-opted members. The co-opted members are 
all lovers of art, men of wide experience and high 
standing. ‘Their presence quite clearly raises the 
prestige of the committee in the art world to a 
much higher level than would be possible if it 
consisted only of city councillors. 

The fourth committee on which I have experi- 
ence of co-opted members is the College of 
Technology Committee, a sub-committee of the 
Education Committee which is responsible for 
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the management of the great College of Tech- 
nology, an institution with about five hundred 
whole-time students and about five thousand 
part-time students. The committee includes at 
present fourteen councillors, four co-opted mem- 
bers of the Education Committee, and eight other 
persons co-opted as having specially suitable 
experience and qualifications for controlling the 
work of the College of Technology. These eight 
co-opted members are men with wide experience 
and in good positions in the engineering, chemical 
and textile trades of Manchester, and their position 
on the committee does a great deal to bring the 
work of the College into close touch with industry. — 

The greater part of the work of the committee 
is done by small sub-committees dealing with 
separate branches of the work, e.g., engineering, 
chemical and textile. Each of these has further 
co-opted members, generally people expert in the 
particular branch of work. The work of the 
sub-committees is done mainly by the co-opted 
members, and their recommendations are almost 
always accepted by the main committee and by 
the Council. 

An interesting instance of the value of the 
co-opted member has recently been given through 
the foundation of the department of industrial 
administration. It was felt by some of those who 
were engaged in industry that instruction in the 
actual science of -management was important, 
and they induced twelve local firms to subscribe 


£150 a year each for the purpose. The City 
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Council added further funds, and after a five years’ 
experimental period the City Council felt that 
the department had proved its value, and made 
it a permanent part of the work of the school. 

Nobody who knows the facts would deny the 
great value of the services which have been 
rendered by the co-opted members on the College 
of Technology Sub-Committee. 

The only standing committee apart from the 
Art Gallery Committee which has co-opted 
members is the Education Committee, with thir- 
teen co-opted as against twenty council members. 
A scheme made under the Act of Parliament pro- 
vides that ‘‘ thirteen members of the Education 
Committee (of whom two at least shall be women) 
shall be appointed by the Council from outside the 
Council, and shall be persons of experience in the 
management or administration’ of various types 
of educational institutions. It has become the 
custom to appoint the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, and a representative of the teachers, 
and usually the Dean of Manchester ; all of whom 
should be valuable members’ The other ten are 
appointed as vacancies arise ; unfortunately often 
from party considerations. But on the whole I 
think it would be agreed that the co-opted mem- 
bers strengthen the committee. The respect of 
the council members for their co-opted colleagues 
is shown by the fact that the deputy-chairman has 
for years been selected from among the co-opted _ 
members. 

Apart from the cases I have quoted, and some 
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further sub-committees of the Education Com- 
mittee, co-option is used hardly at all on the City 
Council. There are two advantages in co-option : 


(1) It is possible to add to a committee men 
and women having special experience of 
some aspect of its work, and able and 
willing to devote more time to it than the 
ordinary councillor can give to a single 
committee. 

(2) There are many organisations and institu- 
tions in Manchester with which different 
committees of the City Council ought 
to keep in close touch and on friendly 
terms. The co-option of a representative 
on the committee concerned makes an 
effective link, as do, for example, repre- 
sentatives of the hospitals, and of the 
doctors on sub-commitiees of the Public 
Health Committee ; of the teachers and 
the University on the Education Com- 
mittee ; and of industry on the College 
of Technology Committee. It is easy 
to suggest extensions of this custom : 
for example, it would be useful to have 
the medical profession and perhaps the 
hospitals represented on the Public 
Health Committee, and not only on one 
or two of the sub-committees as is now 
the case. Another case where the same 
thing might be done with advantage is 
the so-called Traffic Control Committee. 
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Three committees are interested in the 
traffic in the streets of Manchester, the 
Tramways Committee, for their own 
trams and buses, the Watch Committee, 
which is responsible for the control of 
traffic, and the Highways Committee, 
which deals with street-making and is 
responsible for sign-posting. In order to 
prevent overlapping, a Traffic Control 
Committee was appointed some years 
ago, and among other things carried 
out negotiations with the Road Users’ 
Association. ‘The meetings were not 
regularly held, and when Parliamentary 
bills have been promoted dealing with 
trafic control, the Road Users’ Associa- 
tion have in recent years several times 
opposed and defeated Corporation pro- 
posals. There has not been proper 
co-operation between the two bodies ; 
and I believe that if members of the 
Road Users’ Association had been co- 
opted on to the Traffic Control Com- 
mittee, and if that committee had met 
regularly and frankly discussed the 
various problems, a mutually satisfactory 
understanding could have been come to, 
which would have avoided the waste of 
money in fighting the question before a 
Parliamentary Committee, and would 
have resulted in a more satisfactory 
solution of the problems. 
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The reason for the comparatively small use of 
co-option is partly that it is nobody’s business to 
consider it, and partly a certain jealousy on the 
part of some elected persons that the co-opted 
member should enjoy a fraction of their prestige 
and power. This is quite unjustified so long as 
the Council is careful to see that it retains in the 
hands of the elected representatives the final 
power and responsibility as to policy and expen- 
diture. With this proviso it seems to me certain 
that the work of the City Council could be im- 
proved in many directions by a much more 
extended co-option of skilled and representative 
persons from outside its own ranks. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


There are two appointments which are so 
important that, taken together, they are almost 
decisive as to whether the work of the committee 
will be done well or ill; the first is that of the 
head official, which will be dealt with in the next 
chapter ; the second is that of the chairman of 
the committee. It is the custom on the Man- 
chester City Council that once a committee 
appoints a chairman, it re-appoints him year after 
year till he either retires (which hardly ever 
happens) or dies, It is usual for a chairman to be 
appointed at the age of not less than fifty (the 
youngest chairman of a standing committee now 
is about fifty-eight), and to hold office until, say, 
seventy or seventy-five ; the present average age 
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of the chairmen of standing committees is about 
sixty-five. 

The chairman is appointed largely on party 
lines ; the strongest party group on the committee 
gets its man in if it can ; but once elected members 
of all parties almost invariably vote for his re- 
election. Two other systems of appointing chair- 
men are practised : in the London County Council 
the party in power appoints all chairmen ; in 
Glasgow no chairman can hold office for more 
than three years consecutively. In both these 
cases there are usually one or two members on the 
committee who have been through the chair, who 
therefore thoroughly understand the business, and 
can both criticise and help effectively. Also an 
incompetent chairman is ejected after a reasonable 
period, and need not be re-elected. 

If really good men were always elected the 
Manchester system of life-chairmanship might be 
best. Unfortunately this is not the case. It 
occurs quite frequently that for one reason or 
another the best man is not elected ; not infre- 
quently a man is elected who is definitely unfitted 
for the post. It is perhaps the most disconcerting 
fact about the City Council that important 
committees have elected as chairman men clearly 
unequal to the position, when better men were 
available, and have allowed them to continue in 
office and power for many years. This can only 
be prevented by increased wisdom and by in- 
creased courage and public spirit on the part of 
the members of the Council, causing them to vote 
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for the best man regardless of questions of party 
or of personal popularity. But its bad effects 
might be moderated if the Glasgow system 
of a three-year limit to continuous tenure of any 
committee chair were adopted. This would have 
another advantage. When a chairman has a 
forceful personality, is reasonably popular, and a 
member of the dominant party, he may become 
in time almost the Mussolini of his committee.* 
In one or two cases the chairman has been able 
to do almost as he liked, and nobody could stand 
up against him effectively. This is demoralising 
for the chairman and for the committee, and may 
ultimately lead to actual corruption. If a power-: 
ful chairman has an understanding with his head 
official the committee is helpless and anything 
may happen. The case of Alderman Trotter of 
Bradford, who was recently prosecuted for theft 
and fraud,t is a warning of the dangers of 
permanent chairmen. Such things could not 
have happened if the chairman had been com- 
pelled to retire after three years. 


CoNTROL BY THE CITY CoUNCIL 


The best way of getting good work from a 
committee is to give it responsibility ; but it is 
necessary for the City Council to co-ordinate and 
control the work of the various committees, and 
for the Government to control the work of the 
City Council so far as it affects the national 
welfare. 


* See pp. 61-4. + See the Times report, 21st July 1926. 
H 
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The City Council exercises direct control by 
insisting on every committee submitting its minutes 
once a month. A summary of these minutes is 
printed in what is called the “‘ epitome,” and any 
councillor can ask to have minutes not printed in 
the epitome read in extenso. About two thou- 
sand individual minutes are submitted each month, 
generally only a dozen may be discussed, and 
only two or three rejected or, more usually, 
referred back to the committee for further con- 
sideration. 

It must be borne in mind that even though very 
few items are referred back by the City Council, 
the experienced members of the different spend- 
ing committees know pretty well what the Council 
will stand, and what it will not stand. A keen 
committee generally wants to go ahead a good deal 
faster than the Council will allow. Even “‘ econo- 
mists,” who are generally against expenditure, 
are frequently converted as regards their own 
particular committees, and in this capacity are 
anxious to go ahead as fast as possible. The 
necessity of getting the consent of the Council to 
all expenditure is, accordingly, a very definite 
check on the activities of the committees, even 
though it be never exercised in the form of actu- 
ally referring back proposals. For instance, for 
many years before the war the Council regarded 
the Public Health Committee as dangerously 
advanced, and at almost every meeting one or 
two proposals in its minutes were referred back. 
During the same period the Education Committee 
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was tavourably regarded as a safe committee, 
and any proposal it made was almost sure to be 
accepted. The difference was, I think, due to the 
fact that the Public Health Committee had a 
Liberal-Labour majority and a Labour chairman ; 
while the Council and the Education Committee 
had Conservative majorities, and the chairman of 
the Education Committee was a leading Con- 
servative who believed in educational progress, 
and was on very friendly terms with the influential 
Conservatives. So that on the one hand he knew 
what they would accept, and on the other they 
would hesitate very much to turn down any 
proposal emanating from him, whereas any new ° 
proposal of the Public Health Committee they 
regarded with suspicion and dislike, and voted 
against it if they reasonably could. And yet, 
in the end, both committees went ahead about as 
well as the corresponding committees in other 
towns; only the Education Committee did it 
quietly and happily, while the Public Health 
Committee had to stand a constant fire of criticism 
and fight every inch of the way. The important 
thing is that in both cases the work was done 
pretty well, and that the Council in both cases 
exercised real control ; in the one case openly and 
even vociferously at Council meetings ; in the other 
probably only by informal and friendly talks 
between the chairman and other leading members 
of the Council. 

Apart from the direct control exercised at the 
monthly meeting of the Council, machinery 
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must be provided to see that the different com- 
mittees do not overlap, and that where necessary 
they co-operate harmoniously. This is done by 
various means. It is the duty of the Town 
Clerk’s department to see that a committee does 
not take any action which is beyond its powers. 
A member of this department is responsible for 
keeping the minutes of all (or most) of the com- 
mittees, and is in constant attendance to see 
that no mistakes are made in this direction. 
As has already been explained, the City Treasurer 
is responsible for seeing that all payments are 
correctly made and recorded, and the Finance 
Committee for keeping in touch with financial 
policy, and advising the Council as to the effect 
of any proposed new expenditure on the rates or 
on the credit of the city. 

It is necessary that wages and salaries should, 
so far as possible, be on a uniform scale throughout 
the whole Corporation service ; these matters are 
therefore referred to two special committees, the 
“* Establishment Committee’ and the ‘ Work- 
men’s Committee,” whose sole duties are to deal 
with salaries and wages respectively, and to see 
that all committees conform to their decisions. 

All committees desiring to buy or sell land 
must do so through the City Surveyor, who is 
highly expert in Manchester land values; and 
all wishing to erect buildings are supposed to have 
them designed and built by the City Architect, 
though this is a rule which is much disputed and 
frequently broken by those who want specialists 
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to design a special type of building ; for instance, 
working-class houses, schools, or power stations. 

There are other regulations of this kind, but 
there is no permanent machinery for keeping the 
organisation up to date. Lately a special com- 
mittee “‘on Co-ordination and Control,” consisting 
exclusively of rank and file members of the 
Council (chairmen and deputy-chairmen were 
excluded), has been appointed to reconsider the 
whole organisation with a view to improving 
efficiency. It has made various recommendations, 
such as the institution of a Central Purchasing 
Committee, and is considering such controversial 

uestions as whether the health of the school 
child should be dealt with by the Public Health 
Committee or the Education Committee. Ques- 
tions of this kind constantly arise, and it is highly 
desirable that there should be a committee whose 
sole duty it is to watch the working of the machine, 
to revise when desirable the allocation of functions 
to committees, and to make recommendations to 
the City Council for any practicable improve- 
ments in the organisation of the whole of the 
work of the Council. 

The Co-ordination and Control Committee 
should certainly be a permanent part of the organ- 
isation.* It should be regarded as the most 
important committee of all, and the ablest and 
most experienced councillors should be members. 


* Cf. the General Purposes Committee of the Birmingham City 
Council (Royal Commission on Local Government, ‘‘ Minutes of Evi- 
dence,” Part IV, p. 903). The London County Council has a General 
Purposes Committee which, I believe, does much of the work here 
suggested. 
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The Town Clerk should of course be secretary 
to the committee, which should have the right 
to call before it the chairmen or officials of all 
other committees and to have free access to all 
information. Any differences between committees 
would be brought to it for settlement. Such a 
- committee should greatly improve the working of 
- the Corporation machine, and it would have the 
further advantage of strengthening the position 
of the Town Clerk, and doing something to 
put him more into the position of general super- 
visor of the whole field of work of the Council. 


CuapTer VIII 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


One of the most interesting and important pro- 
blems of local government is that of the proper 
relations between the local and central authorities. 
What powers should Manchester have? How 
far should it be free, and how far controlled from 
Westminster and Whitehall ? 


(1) ConTRot By PARLIAMENT 


Manchester has a population nearly three times 
as large as that of Newfoundland. Yet the 
government of Newfoundland has powers of life 
and death, while the government of Manchester 
is not even allowed to decide freely how much it 
shall spend on its libraries. Its work is hampered 
by all kinds of irritating and arbitrary restrictions, 
many of which I believe to be not only unneces- 
sary and useless, but absolutely harmful, in 
reducing the responsibility and dignity of the City 
Council, and so rendering the position of coun- 
cillor less attractive to many of the best citizens. 

I remember several cases where a committee 
wanted to do some quite small thing for the better 
government of Manchester, and was advised that 
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they had no power to do it, in spite of the large 
sums of money that Manchester had spent in 
getting through no less than sixty parliamentary 
bills to increase its powers in many directions. 
For instance, during the war the Public Health 
Committee wanted to sell cheap sugar to mothers 
_ with artificially-fed babies. But this was “ petty 
trading ” and could only be done by first getting 
an act of parliament! So they sold the sugar 
through a voluntary society, the School for 
Mothers, which had the powers denied to the 
Manchester City Council. It was the only way 
of helping the mothers, but what an undignified 
position for a great corporation ! 

When I was a member of the Watch Committee, 
we received a deputation of shopkeepers who 
made certain complaints of unfair trading against 
hawkers, and asked us to insist on registration 
of all hawkers and on compliance with certain 
conditions. The complaints seemed to be reason- 
able, and certainly worth investigation. But the 
Chief Constable at once said that we had no 
powers ; during the last fifteen years we had 
twice included in our parliamentary bills a clause 
to give us the necessary powers, but both times it 
had been struck out by the chairman of the 
committee without discussion. Nothing could be 
done except to try again. Meantime Manchester 
could not even attempt to deal with any abuses 
that might exist. 

Another petty but humiliating instance arises 
under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 
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of 1908, which gives power to buy land for 
allotments, but only on condition that the rent 
will cover all expenses. This is impossible in 
some districts in Manchester, and if the Council 
wishes in special cases to buy land for allotments 
and let them at a loss, however small, it is pro- 
hibited from doing so. 

One other case: during the war it was desired 
to feed school children in holiday as well as term 
times. There were no powers and nothing could 
be done without an act of parliament. The 
policy may have been wise or foolish, but it 
seems to me intolerable and humiliating that the 
Manchester City Council should be so fettered and | 
controlled. 

The cases I have given are small, and important 
mainly for their moral effect and the annoyance 
they cause to committees who want to get ahead 
with their work. But the same difficulty occurs 
in much greater matters, where the lack of powers 
may be a very serious handicap to good govern- 
ment. One of the worst cases is the lack of power 
to buy land except for immediate use for some 
definite purpose. German towns have for many 
years bought land when they could get it cheaply 
and it seemed likely to be useful in any way: in 
many cases this has been a source of considerable 
income and a great help in town planning. Small 
German towns have had this power for a genera- 
tion and have used it well. Manchester was only 
granted it in a private Bill in 1923. Liverpool 
is still without it. No serious student of land 
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problems denies to-day that a general power of 
this kind ought to have been given to our great 
cities long ago, and that their development has 
suffered from its absence. 

Take another case: in 1919 Birmingham was 
given power to start a municipal bank. It has 
been a great success. But every subsequent 
application from corporations for the right to 
start municipal banks has been rejected by Parlia- 
ment. Why? No satisfactory reason has been 
given. Probably the Treasury or the big banks 
objected. The only valid objection would be 
that the establishment of such banks would be 
disadvantageous to the city concerned or to the 
finances of the country as a whole. The evidence 
is all the other way. But the powers are withheld. 

Finally, consider the municipal distribution of 
milk. I have tried to show elsewhere* how 
important it is that this matter should be subjected 
to the test of experience. It is hard enough to get 
councils to move. Why interpose a further 
barrier in the form of a conscientious but timid 
and very expensive parliamentary tribunal ? 

It is true that city councils have many powers 
which they do not fully use. It is true also that 
there is not the resentment that there ought to be 
against the narrow limits of their powers ; most 
councillors are so happily and fully occupied with 
routine administration that they have no time to 
look out for new fields to conquer. But things 
are changing. Hitherto the councils have been 


* See pp. 173-7. 
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largely dominated by the richer suburban voter, 
for whom the corporation provides very fully all 
the services he needs, and whose main interest in 
the work of the council is therefore to see that the 
rates are kept low. Power is gradually being 
transferred to the poorer classes and the slum 
dwellers, who need all kinds of services they do 
not now get. As they get more voice in council 
affairs, so will the demand for increased powers 
grow, and before very long they will have to be 
granted. . 

The reasons for increased powers are obvious: 
avoidance of delay and of waste of money in 
promoting parliamentary bills, freedom to ex-, 
periment and develop, greater responsibility and 
dignity, and therefore better work from the 
councillors. ‘The main reason against is fear: 
lack of confidence in the city council; and 
specially fear that Labour and Communists will 
get control and ruin the city. Certain safeguards 
are necessary, but if democracy is going to 
succeed, the best safeguard is in the hands of the 
people. Give the councillors increased power 
and responsibility; if they are extravagant or 
incompetent, get rid of them and put in wiser 
and more cautious representatives. 

It is often said that in Germany the cities are 
free to do anything which is not expressly pro- 
hibited, whereas here they can only exercise such 
powers as are expressly given to them by statute : 
that it is absurd for Manchester not to be able 
to spend more than a twopenny rate on its 
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libraries without a special act of parliament ; 
that such hampering restrictions on the freedom 
of the City Council are unnecessary and un- 
dignified, and tend to lower its status and respon- 
sibility, and therefore to impair its efficiency ; 
and that the right and obvious course is to trust 
our great city councils, to sweep away all these 
futile restrictions and to empower them to do 
anything except certain actions which would be 
expressly reserved for Parliament. 

This is a simple doctrine, and I was much 
attracted by it in my early days as a city councillor. 
But on reflection it seems clear that any such 
sweeping change is unnecessary and undesirable. 

It is, of course, essential that the ultimate 
supremacy of Parliament shall be maintained. It 
follows that if local authorities are to have freedom 
of action, it can only be within a sphere of action 
which is clearly defined by Parliament ; and that 
Parliament must reserve the right to vary the 
definition as experience shows it to be necessary. 
These conditions are well carried out in principle 
by the present plan, under which certain general 
powers are given to municipalities by national 
legislation, and any local authority wanting further 
powers can apply for them, and if it satisfies a 
jury of Members of Parliament, they will be 
granted. In this way Manchester has now, in 
addition to the powers it shares with all other 
county boroughs, over sixty local acts in force, 
each giving it special powers in probably eight to 
ten different directions. Local legislation of this 
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kind has been well called a “ laboratory of social 
law.” When new powers are granted and work 
well, other towns demand and receive them; 
if experience shows that they work well then 
legislation is, or should be, introduced, making 
them general. In principle, then, the system is 
good and it works well; but, as many people 
think, with an undue bias against progress and 
change. In particular, any powerful private 
interest that objects to any proposal is given too 
much opportunity of obstruction. It has, in the 
first place, the normal opportunity of making its 
protest by deputation and pressure on the City 
Council and its committees, and. if its case is a 
good one, it probably succeeds in killing or 
modifying the proposal there. If it fails to 
convince the City Council, and a bill is introduced, 
the opposition has no less than three further 
chances of obstructing. Firstly, there is the 
“town’s meeting,” which -has nowadays no 
raison d étre whatever except to enable well-organ- 
ised private interests to make a nuisance of them- 
selves. It is held in the large hall of the Town 
Hall, which holds about a thousand people. 
What happens is invariably the same when there 
is serious opposition to any clause; perhaps a 
hundred citizens turn up out of general interest, 
and support the bill ; the rest of the hall is packed 
with people who will personally suffer from the 
clause, and are there for the sole purpose of defeat- 
ing it ; in which, if they are powerful and well- 
organised enough to get five hundred people to 
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attend, they certainly succeed. (I have never 
heard of a committee which had the enterprise 
and energy to induce six hundred to attend to 
support a contentious proposal.) Then follows 
a postcard poll of the municipal voters, which 
normally supports the committee. But very few 
people take the trouble to vote, and a sufficiently 
strong and able private interest may at this stage 
kill the whole thing. 

Personally I can see nothing whatever under 
present-day conditions in Manchester in favour 
of the town’s meeting or the poll ; ample safe- 
guards against injustice exist without them ; they 
never do good, sometimes do harm, and always 
entail cost, waste of time and energy. The sooner 
they are abolished the better. 

The next chance of the opposition is on the 
second reading of the bill in Parliament. If 
there is any opposition the second reading is 
deferred until there is time for a debate ; as timé 
is very limited this delay may easily kill the bill 
altogether. By getting a few members to put 
down a “ blocking motion” the whole bill is 
imperilled, and, in order to get it through, 
concessions are frequently made to induce the 
members to withdraw their motion. This seems 
to me, like the town’s meeting, a wholly evil 
method of giving power to private interests to 
force concessions by secret bargaining, and in the 
interest of efficiency should, if a method can be 
found, be abolished forthwith. Perhaps the second 
reading stage might be eliminated altogether 
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for bills of this type. Parliament is jealous of its 
privileges, but to empower a single private mem- 
_ ber to wreck an important bill is contrary to the 
public interest. 

After the second reading comes the committee 
stage, when the bill is argued by counsel, “ earning 
royal incomes,” with highly skilled expert wit- 
nesses, before a few Members of Parliament, the 
chairman being a member who has devoted him- 
self to this work for many years. They settle 
which clauses to allow, acting by precedent and 
common sense. This stage of the proceedings 
offers the fullest opportunity for the most 
thorough public discussion ; it is generally felt — 
to work well, and to give all the protection that 
any interest threatened by a bill can reasonably 
ask. Finally there is the third reading, when any 
big new matter of policy can be dealt with ; 
normally it is only a formality. ‘Then the whole 
proceeding is repeated in the other House, which 
seems to the layman a mere device for doubling 
the expense and wasting time. One of the most 
serious aspects of all this delay is that the leading 
officials of the local authority, who ought to be at 
work in their city, waste weeks of time dawdling 
about the corridors of the Houses of Parliament. 

The process as a whole undoubtedly works well. 
But it is too elaborate and costly, it is unneces- 
sarily difficult and tedious to carry through any 
change on which the local authority has decided ; 
and Parliament is much too slow in legislating to 
give general powers, where experience has shown 
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them to be desirable. For instance, an act giving 
to all county boroughs Manchester’s powers to 
buy land is certainly long overdue. 


(2) Conrro, By WHITEHALL 


We have been dealing hitherto with the question 
of what should be the sphere of action of a local 
authority ; what actions should be allowed and 
what prohibited by Parliament. We have now 
to consider the further question : how far should 
the normal work of the local authority within 
the permitted sphere be controlled by the central 
authority ? 

There seem to be three main reasons why some 
such control is considered necessary. Firstly, to 
ensure that the finances of the local authority 
shall be run on sound and conservative lines; 
secondly, that a certain minimum standard of 
efficiency shall be maintained in what are regarded 
as essential services, such as police, health and 
education. It is clearly important from a national 
point of view to prevent the growth of serious 
disorder and rioting in any one district, or such 
insanitary conditions that infectious diseases are 
not properly checked and are likely to spread to 
the rest of the country. Thirdly, there is, I think, 
a feeling in some circles that it is not safe to give 
complete trust to all local authorities, and that 
some central control is required to avoid an 
undue upsetting of the established order of things. 
At times, some authorities may have an irrespon- 
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sible majority which might do a good deal of 
harm in a short time, unless there was some central 
power available to check excesses. 

Central control is exercised in a large number 
of different ways. The Government depart- 
ments in many cases have power to issue orders 
and regulations and to approve bye-laws. For 
instance, the Ministry of Health recently issued 
new model bye-laws making regulations for 
houses let in lodgings. These were adopted and 
enforced, almost as a matter of course, by the 
Public Health Committee of Manchester, and 
doubtless by the great majority of public health 
committees throughout the country. ‘This would , 
I think always be the case so long as future 
orders and bye-laws conform to the high 
standards of the past. The Ministry has infor- 
mation as to what is being done by the best 
authorities, embodies this in its bye-laws, and so 
helps to ensure that the best practice shall be 
generally adopted. This kind of control by 
constructive suggestion is invaluable, and, so far 
as my experience goes, is always welcomed by 
the committee concerned. 


(2) Control of Borrowing Powers. 


Another important method by which the 
Government exercises control over local 
authorities is by reserving to itself the right to 
refuse borrowing powers where the local auth- 
orities desire to incur new capital expenditure. 


This gives them the power to lay down almost any 
I 
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conditions they wish before acceding to a request 
for new borrowing powers. The main object of 
this power is no doubt to maintain the financial 
soundness of the local authority, and to prevent 
extravagance. The fact that the credit of Man- 
chester has of recent years been better than that of 
the Government, in that they have been able to 
borrow the capital they require at a lower rate 
than the Treasury, is complete evidence that such 
control is not, at the present time, required in 
Manchester ; in fact, judging by the opinion of 
the market as to the relative financial soundness 
of the Government and of Manchester, it would 
almost seem more sensible for the Manchester 
Finance Committee to control the Treasury | But 
all local authorities are not as wisely governed 
as Manchester is at the present time, and there 
isno doubt that this power of the Government 
is necessary and good so long as it is wisely 
exercised, 

Where the Government department concerned 
has any doubt as to the wisdom of a proposal by 
a local authority for new capital expenditure, or 
where there is active opposition of importance, 
a local inquiry is held and the opposition is given 
a chance of stating its views. This may have the 
effect in some cases of preventing unfair treat- 
ment of the minority by a city council, and in 
any case the public ventilation of a proposed 
scheme at an inquiry of this sort is all to the good, 
and often ensures a better discussion than results 
from the normal debate in the city council. 
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But some departments go much further than 
this and deliberately use these powers in order to 
interfere in details of policy. For instance, quite 
recently the Salford City Council decided to 
apply for borrowing powers for a new swimming- 
bath as well as for wash-houses. After holding 
a public inquiry the Ministry of Health wrote to 
the Town Clerk of Salford as follows :— 


“, . . . The scheme, so far as it relates to the 


“provision of wash-house accommodation and 
“additional slipper baths, appears desirable, and 
“will be approved. As regards the swimming- 
“bath, however, I am to state that, apart from 
“the fact that there would appear to be sufficient — 
“ swimming-bath accommodation in the Borough 
“for present needs, the site does not appear to 
“be satisfactory from a constructional point of 
* view. 

“In all the circumstances, [ am to suggest 
“that the swimming-bath be eliminated and a 
“revised application submitted in respect of a 
“scheme amended in this respect... . . 


Many people regard it as intolerable that an 
inspector from Whitehall, acting under the direc- 
tion of an Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health, should have such power to dictate the 
policy of an important city council. It is difficult 
for city councillors to maintain their self-respect 
if their decisions are likely to be overridden in 
this way. 
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(4) Control by Grants-in-aid. 


The most important of all controls is that 
obtained by the Government departments through 
the grant-in-aid. 

It is easy for the City Council to check the 
work of a spending committee by refusing funds. 
But it has no expert staff from which it can get 
information except the staff which serves the 
committee. It has therefore no adequate know- 
ledge of what is being done, and can never make 
constructive suggestions for improving the work. 
Its control is and must always be purely negative. 

A good Government department is in an entirely 
different position. It is the business of the 
Ministry of Health to know, through its own 
staff of highly skilled inspectors, what is being 
done in the various branches of public health 
work, not only in all parts of the country but also 
abroad. The Ministry staff is necessarily far 
better informed both as to the best way of carry- 
ing out any given kind of public health work, and 
as to what it ought to cost, than the staff of any 
local medical officer of health can possibly be. 
It is therefore in a position to give invaluable 
advice to local authorities, more especially as the 
local authorities are rather backward in providing 
such information for themselves. The Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations has a part-time 
legal secretary and no expert staff of any kind. 
It has never even attempted to help its members 
by expert information. Apart from a few con- 
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ferences on special subjects, which are no doubt 
useful, but cannot go far, the only way in which 
a medical officer of health can get information, 
apart from what he reads or goes to see for himself, 
is by applying to the Ministry. 

The grant-in-aid, by which the Ministry pays 
some portion of the cost of a service, is always 
given with the proviso that if the work is not up 
to a certain minimum standard a portion of the 
grant may be withheld. This gives the Ministry 
full power to inspect, criticise and suggest, and to 
insist effectively on its suggestions being carried 
out. Nobody denies that this device has done 
much towards securing a uniformly high standard, 
in the police, the education and the public health 
services, the three services where it has been 
applied for a considerable period and on a large 
scale. 

And proper Government control leads not only 
to efficiency but to economy. If Manchester 
sends up plans for an unnecessarily expensive 
school or hospital, the Ministry refuses to pass. 
them, and their experts will show where and how 
economies can be made. They are very often 
able to do this by their experience of what has 
been done elsewhere. In fact the Ministry is a 
sort of clearing-house ; so soon as one authority 
succeeds in finding a better or cheaper method 
of carrying out some task, it is the duty of the 
Ministry to see that other local authorities take 
advantage of this experience, instead of blunder- 
ing along ignorantly in the good old way. The 
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Ministries of Health and Education are most 
effective in this way, and the Council can feel 
confident that the methods of the committees 
which come under their control are up-to-date. 
No similar machinery exists as regards other 
committees which do not receive any Government 
grant. Take for instance the Cleansing Com- 
mittee. It spends £350,000 a year and employs 
1700 men, mainly in collecting and dispésing of 
refuse from houses, and in street cleaning. There 
are those who believe that they ought to use 
covered dust-carts, to avoid creating a nuisance 
with open carts heaped up with refuse, and that 
they ought to replace the old watering-carts and 
brushes with motor vehicles ; in short, that their 
methods are insanitary and unscientific, out-of- 
_ date and expensive. But it is very hard for any 
councillor to find out the facts. There is no 
authoritative advisory body from whom reliable 
information can be obtained. If the cleansing 
work were considered worthy of a national grant 
as public health work, there would be a skilled 
department at the Ministry which would have at 
its finger-ends the latest information both about 
the best technical methods and what the cost 
ought to be; and the Minister would be able, by 
the threat of withholding the grant, to insist on 
eficient work. At present he has no power of 
interference except on the rare occasions of an 
inquiry into proposed new capital expenditure, 
It seems to me that the Government depart- 
ments would render an increased service if they 
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made regular reports to each town as to the 
efficiency and economy of its services, includin 
those which receive no grant-in-aid. Where 
possible they should insist on a standard method 
of cost keeping, as they already do in certain 
instances, so that the cost of each service per unit 
could be compared in different towns.* For 
instance, the task of collecting household refuse 
must be very similar in most towns, and it ought 
to be possible to arrive at a standard cost per house 
for a given type of district, analysed into wages, 
horse-keep, depreciation, administration, and so on. 
The Ministry might then make an aunual report 
on the efficiency of the service, quoting the cost: 
of the work per house in Manchester and com- 
paring it in detail with the cost all over the 
country, or in a number of comparable towns. 
It might be enacted that such reports must be 
published in full in the “epitome,” so that 
all members of the Council and the public would 
have some definite evidence as to the efficiency 
and the economy of the service. In fact, this 
system might advantageously be applied to the 
work of nearly all the spending committees ; it 
would certainly cause much more public interest 
in the work of the Council, as the local press 
would find excellent copy in these reports, and it 
would in many cases lead both to real economy 
and better service. 

* This is already done as regards electricity suppiy. Complete 
returns on standard forms have to be furnished to the Electricity 


Commissioners by every authorised undertaking in the kingdom. It 
is thus easy to make comparisons between the undertakings. 
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Hitherto I have been dealing with the grant-in- 
aid as a means of securing a high standard of 
efficiency. The subject is so important that a 
few more general considerations may be useful. 

Three objects may be achieved by the grant- 
in-aid :— 

(1) A measure of Government control to 
secure a recognised standard of efficiency. 

(2) The transfer of a portion of the financial 
burden from rates to taxes. 

(3) In some cases local authorities are en- 
couraged and helped to undertake new 
responsibilities by providing new ser- 
vices or extending old ones. 


Let us consider these in order, Any form of 
grant will be equally efficacious for the first 
purpose so long as it is large enough for the local 
authority to object strongly to its withdrawal ; 
probably anything over 25 per cent. of the cost 
of the service would be quite effective. No 
difficulty is likely to arise unless for any reason it 
is desired to make the grant a very big one, as 
was done by Dr Addison in his housing grant, 
when the whole cost in excess of a penny rate was 
borne by the Government. In such a case the 
local authority’s responsibility is dangerously 
diminished, and detailed and meticulous Govern- 
ment control becomes necessary. The problem 
is to give the Government adequate control — 
without unduly reducing local responsibility. 
Experience has shown, in connection with police, 
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public health, and education, that this result is 
achieved in practice with a grant of about 50 per 
cent.; the local authority and the Government 
feel they are equal partners, and there is enough 
financial responsibility on each to ensure care and 
economy. A 75 per cent. grant as given for the 
treatment of venereal disease is probably danger- 
ously high ; a 100 per cent. grant as given by 
Dr Addison is obviously ridiculous and unworkable. 

But if it is desired to give more than 50 per 
cent. without reducing local responsibility, the 
result can easily be achieved by adopting the 
basis of the Chamberlain housing grant. The 
estimated burden on the rates at the time the. 
grant was made was about {10 per house per 
annum. We asked for a fixed grant of £6—the 
grant actually given was about /4. But the 
essence of the system was that a fixed sum per 
house was to be borne by the taxes ; the whole 
advantage of any economy due to good manage- 
ment accrued to the rates, the whole burden of 
any loss due to extravagance or carelessness had 
to be borne by the rates. And this would have 
still been so if the grant had been raised to, say, 
£8 per house, or 80 per cent. of the estimated 
‘burden on the rates. The Chamberlain grant 
has therefore this great advantage, that any de- 
sired percentage of the estimated cost can be 
transferred from rates to taxes, and yet the full 
financial responsibility as regards economical or 
wasteful management is borne locally by the 
people who are doing the work. 
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From the point of view of local responsibility 
the Chamberlain grant, where it is applicable, 
is undoubtedly much better than the ordinary 
percentage grant. But it is probably also desir- 
able that the Government department should 
have a direct interest in economy. Housing 
committees all over the country were so dis- 
gusted with the detailed control under the Addison 
scheme that they unanimously demanded freedom 
and full responsibility, largely as a protest against 
a system that ought never to have been introduced. 
If Dr Addison had insisted on the local authorities 
taking their fair share of responsibility, the per- 
centage grant for housing would probably be 
in force to-day. 

As regards the second advantage of grants-in- 
aid, there is not much difference of opinion on the 
broad fact that the incidence of taxation is on 
the whole fairer than that of rating, and that there 
is therefore a strong case for transferring a good 
deal of the burden of local services to the taxes. 
(This is well brought out by Table B, p. 122, and 
the curves in Fig. 2, p. 123, prepared by Councillor 
Shena D. Simon on Manchester data.) The limit 
to this process is that there must be sufficiently 
heavy taxation of a definitely local character to 
ensure that the municipal voters as a whole will 
feel that they are substantially paying for the 
work of the local authority, and that it is up to 
them to insist on efficient and honest service and 
not to condone extravagance. 


The third object which has been sought and 
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obtained by grants-in-aid is the extension and 
development of services, such as education, and 
the assumption by local authorities of quite new 
types of work. Since I became a member in 
1912 the Manchester City Council has taken up 
four new services and greatly extended two 
existing ones. I have already referred to the 
fact that the Public Health Committee undertook 
successively greatly enlarged schemes for fighting 
tuberculosis and infant mortality, and an entirely 
new service for combating venereal disease, all in 
response to the promise of a grant-in-aid. The 
only three other new services undertaken by the 
Council during this period on a big scale are the 
building of houses, the provision of work for the 
unemployed, and town planning. The first two 
were aided by large grants, the last was started 
without a grant, but no substantial expenditure 
was incurred until the unemployment grants 
became available. So that in the last fourteen 
years the Manchester City Council has under- 
taken six kinds of new or greatly extended work, 
owing in every case to the offer of a grant-in-aid 
from the Government, and no other new work 
of importance has been taken up. 

The same is true of nearly every large local 
authority in the country. So that the history 
of the last fourteen years proves beyond a doubt 
how effective an instrument is the grant-in-aid 
for inducing, and indeed, almost compelling a 
local authority to take up or extend some service 
which the Government desires them to undertake. 
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Tas_e B 
Income | Amount pay- | Percentage canes Fescontate 
per Annum. able in of Total +Super Tax, | Trcome 
Rates, 1926. | Income. 1926. Hy 
Sitch 
a 2 2. 2-48 9°6 me 
300 18 17 0 6 > 
500 20 18 6 4 2 
1000 33 12 0 3°3 81 
5000 100 16 Oo 2 21'9 
10,000 LO oro Is 29°9 
15,000 | 200 0 O 13 34/2 
20,000 | 250 0 O 1'2 36°8 


A percentage grant of about 50 per cent. was 
enough in the case of infant welfare and tuber- 
culosis. There was considerable prejudice against 
embarking on venereal disease work, so the grant 
was made 75 per cent., which has generally proved 
an adequate inducement, and may perhaps be too 
much for economical administration. In the case 
of housing, so frightened were local authoritiés 
about the cost of building that they refused to get 
to work until the Government made the grant 100 
percent. But experience shows that there is always 
some figure at which they will take work on. 

To sum up, then, recent experience proves 
that by means of a percentage grant of about 
50 per cent. it is possible to combine responsible 
local administration with: effective Government 
control ; also that it is possible to get local author- 
ities to take up new services, but that for this 
purpose a higher grant may be necessary. The 
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danger of undermining local responsibility by the 
higher grant can be avoided by the Chamberlain 
system as explained. 

So far there will probably be little disagreement. 
But at this stage we are faced by a cry from the 
“‘ economists”’ that the percentage grant encour- 
ages extravagance, and the whole battle is appar- 
ently to be fought afresh both in health and 
education. It is the old question which has always 
been the political dividing line in local affairs: Is 
fresh expenditure to be undertaken to provide 
new services, or is new expenditure of any kind 
to be regarded as extravagance? If it is desired to 
develop services, the percentage grant has proved 
itself an excellent tool. It has done what Parlia- 
ment wanted. If Parliament changes its mind and 
wants to stop the development of any grant-aided 
service, then clearly it must change the machinery. 
For this purpose it is necessary to consider separ- 
ately the maintenance of the existing services, and 
the expansion and development of new services. 
For existing services, any change in the percentage 
of the grant would simply transfer a certain 
burden from the taxes to the rates, which nobody 
wants to do, except occasionally a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who wants to produce a popular 
budget in a difficult time. But if development is 
to be stopped, then clearly no grant, or a smaller 
grant, or a delayed grant should be offered for 
any increase in the work. The usual proposal is 
that the grant should be fixed for a period of, 
say, five years, so that any increase in the service 
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during that period would fall entirely on the rates, 
Or if the Government really means business the 
grant could be limited for an indefinite period to 
the present amount. This would mean that if the 
population increased the grant would actually 
decrease per head. The details are not important, 
it is perfectly easy to manipulate a grant so as to 
induce a local authority to maintain a service, to 
increase it, or to decrease it, and still to retain 
the advantages of Government control with re- 
sponsible local administration. Personally, ‘like 
most councillors: who have served on education 
and public health committees, I believe that a 
steady and wise but far-reaching extension of the — 
work of both committees to be vital for the pro- 
gress and welfare of our civilisation ; and for that 
purpose it is of the utmost importance that some- 
thing like our present system of grants-in-aid 
should be continued ; and particularly that new 
expenditure each year should not be cut out from 
the grant, but should continue to be shared fairly 
between the rates and taxes. 


INFLUENCE OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL ON 
CoMMITTEE EFFICIENCY 


Looking at the whole question of Government 
control from the point of view of the efficiency of 
the various committees the position would seem to 
be shortly as follows :— 

1. Trading committees. ‘These are controlled 
by the Government only as regards borrowing 
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powers, and are rarely interfered with by the 
Council. In fact they have practically full free- 
dom and responsibility. When any question of 
policy arises the committee acts as the board of 
directors of a company would act. On the whole 
in Manchester the committees consist of a good 
class of councillor. They have a good staff, there 
is no question of corruption, and it is roughly 
true to say that all these committees are efficient, 
and that no further control is either necessary or 
desirable. 

It is true that, as I have already pointed out, 
the Finance Committee became temporarily quite 
ineffective some years ago, and I am afraid that 
it is impossible to avoid this sort of thing happen- 
ing occasionally. One must trust to the public 
spirit and good sense of the members to appoint 
both an efficient chairman and an efficient head 
official, and to see that they keep up to the mark. 

2. Secondly we have the welfare committees 
which receive a grant-in-aid from the Govern- 
ment, that is to say, the Public Health and 
Education Committees, whose work is stimulated 
and controlled by the Government by means of 
grants-in-aid. ‘There is no doubt that on the 
whole these committees do their work well, and 
that their success is partly due to Government 
control through the grant-in-aid system. 

3- There are certain welfare committees which 
are not helped by the grant-in-aid. Of these, the 
most outstanding case in Manchester is the Parks 
Committee, which is doing magnificent work, and 
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which at the present time the City Council is 
allowing to spend no less than £160,000 per 
annum. It is a real pleasure to hear the pride 
with which the chairman speaks of the work of 
his committee. For some reason the Council has 
never grudged expenditure on parks, and Man- 
chester has every reason to be proud of what has 
been done. 

As regards the Art Gallery and Libraries 
Committees, the position is a very different one. 
There has been talk of building an art gallery on 
the notorious Piccadilly site for twenty-five years, 
and the Council has vacillated in a most deplorable 
manner, with the result that the site is still an 
eyesore and that members of the Council cannot ~ 
but feel ashamed every time they pass it. 

Although it has never been openly said, there is, 
I am afraid, a feeling on the part of a large section 
of the Council that it is not the right thing to 
spend much money on an art gallery or a library, 
and upon one excuse or another we have been 
forced for many years to carry on with our 
inadequate art gallery, and with our valuable books 
in a quite unsuitable temporary structure. 

The failure to deal with these two matters is 
not the fault of the committees, which are both 
anxious to go ahead with the new buildings, but 
of the Council as a whole. It is doubtful whether 
any sort of Government control is desirable in 
such a case. If Manchester wants an improved 
art gallery and library it ought to elect councillors 
who will see that they are built. 

K 
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4. The fourth class of committee is the smaller 
business committee, such as the Highways and 
Cleansing Committees. ‘These committees con- 
tain none of the big business men and few of the 
keener members of the Council. It is generally 
believed that their efficiency is not high. Some 
outside help, such as is received by the Education 
and Public Health Committees from Government 
departments, would almost certainly add con- 
siderably to the efficiency of these committees, 
and it is worth serious consideration whether a 
Government grant should not be given in aid of 
such work. 


CoNCLUSION 


To sum up: Local government is and must be a 
question of partnership and co-operation between 
central and local authorities; the execution of the 
work must be left to the local authority, its 
sphere of action must be defined-by Parliament, 
and its actual work controlled by Whitehall to 
ensure efficiency and economy. The whole 
system works well, but experience shows that 
there is ample room for improvement. My 
suggestions are as follows :— 


(1) As regards local legislation :-— 
(a) Abolish the town’s meeting and the 
subsequent poll of the rate-payers ; 
(b) abolish as regards private bills the 
“ blocking motion ” in the second read- 
ing ; 
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(c) appoint a departmental committee to 
consider what further general powers 
might now be given to all local auth- 
orities in each class, and introduce early 
legislation to carry out its recommenda- 
tions. 


(2) As regards departmental control :— 


(a) Maintain the percentage system of grants- 
in-aid for public health and education, 
and extend it to highways and cleansing; 

(b) insist on standard systeras of costing 
wherever possible, and issue annual re- 
ports to each city on each comparable 
service from the Government depart- 
ment concerned, comparing results and 
costs with other similar cities; such 
reports to be compulsorily published in 
full and circulated to the press, 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Just as the success of the City Council depends on 
its skill and wisdom in the appointment and 
control of its committees, so does the success of 
each committee depend on its skill and wisdom 
in the appointment and control of its staff, and 
especially of its head official. When a committee 
has secured the services of a first-class man with all 
the proper qualifications to take charge of its 
executive work, and has established such relations 
with him that he gives to the work his best 
services with whole-hearted enthusiasm and loyalty, 
then it is a certainty that the work of that com- 
mittee will be a model for all to emulate. 

The most important task of the City Council is 
the selection of the best possible men to fill the 
higher posts of the municipal civil service and the 
proper control of these men when they are 
appointed, Let us consider first the question of 
appointment. What is the right training for the 
head official of a municipal committee ? 


ADMINISTRATORS AND TECHNICIANS 


There is a very striking contrast in this matter 
between the practice in the municipal and the 
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national civil services respectively. The higher 
posts in the national service are manned by so- 
called “‘ first-class ” civil servants. These men are 
mainly recruited from Oxford and Cambridge by 
examination ; they enter the service with a general 
education, often purely literary, and with no 
technical knowledge whatever. Their work is 
from the beginning administrative, with a deliber- 
ate view of training them as administrators, not 
with any technical knowledge of any branch of 
work, but with a general broad view of the affairs 
of their department. 

So little is technical knowledge regarded as 
necessary that a man who has spent his life in one 
department may be suddenly transferred as head 
of a totally different department about which he 
knows little or nothing. For instance, the present 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Education: 
has spent his life and received his whole training 
in the Ministry of Health, whereas the Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry of Health was imported 
from the Air Ministry! 

Nowadays the administrative staff is also re- 
cruited partly from the second-class civil servants, 
consisting of men who have not had a university 
education but entered the service as clerks prob- 
ably at the age of about sixteen. 

Posts requiring technical qualifications are filled 
by engaging men and women who have acquired 
the necessary experience, and passed the necessary 
examinations in the ordinary way, and these 
technicians serve under the direction of the 
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executive staff of trained administrators. The 
Ministry of Health employs engineers, surveyors, 
architects and doctors, all in subordinate posts. 
Even the great power of the British Medical 
Association is only beginning to be recognised by 
giving some executive powers to doctors. 

The practice of the Government is therefore to 
train their leading officials in the art of adminis- 
tration, and to give them all the necessary tech- 
nical assistance. It is almost unknown for a 
technically trained man to be given any serious 
administrative responsibility. The municipality 
adopts exactly the opposite policy. The head 
official of the public health committee is a doctor, 
the medical officer of health, with an adminis- 
trative staff under his orders. ‘The head of the 
housing committee’s staff is a surveyor and build- 
ing expert, of the electricity department an 
electrical engineer, of the education department 
ateacher. It is an almost invariable rule that the 
head official of a municipal department is a man 
with a technical training. The technical training 
is regarded as the main qualification, administra- 
tion as a subsidiary art to be picked up by the 
technician, or to be carried out by assistants. 

Is this a wise policy? Would there be any 
advantage in having administrators of the type 
of the first-class civil servant in the municipal 
service ? Let us consider in this connection what 
are the ideal qualifications for the position of head 
administrator to the Public Health Committee. 
The committee employs over goo men and 
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women, and spends about £300,000 per annum. 
There are hospitals and sanatoria with nearly a 
thousand beds, treatment centres for tuberculosis, 
for infant welfare and for venereal disease ; 
doctors, nurses, health visitors, sanitary inspectors, 
as well as the clerical and administrative staff, all 
requiring a big organisation to co-ordinate and 
control their work. ‘The head official has to attend 
regular meetings of ten sub-committees, in ad- 
dition to special sub-sub-committees, as described 
in the chapter on the Public Health Committee. 
Apart from engaging and promoting a staff of 
goo persons, defining their duties and supervising 
their work,* he must be in close touch with all 
that is going on, and be constantly preparing 
reports on the work and suggesting improvements 
to the committee. He has to make hundreds of 
decisions every week. And how many of them 
depend on his own knowledge as a doctor? I 
believe that few, if any, would be more difficult 
to make if he were a layman dependent on the 
advice of doctors working under him. 

Even now the medical officer of health must 
be largely guided in purely medical matters 
by his assistants. He has doctors under him who 
have specialised in tuberculosis, infectious diseases, 
venereal disease, and infantile maladies, and who 
devote their whole time to medical work. How 
can the medical officer of health, devoting his 
time to administration, have anything approaching 


* Ten years ago I happened to be in the Medical Officer of Health’s 
office when the superintendent of a maternity centre rang him up 
personally to settle the day her holiday should begin. 
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the knowledge of his assistants regarding their 
own specialities? General medical knowledge is 
no doubt useful to him occasionally ; but there is a 
danger. It must tend to become more blurred and 
out-of-date the longer he remains in an adminis- 
trative post; and there is a real risk of an old 
and autocratic medical officer of health, who has 
become an administrator but still thinks himself 
a doctor, obstructing the progress and effective 
work of his younger and medically abler assistants. 

So long as the head administrator must be a 
doctor the field of choice is narrowed. The 
committee must select not the best man available 
but the best doctor available. And they will tend 
to pay much attention to his purely medical 
qualifications, which in fact will be almost irrele- 
vant to his success in conducting the business of 
the committee. I believe that if a first - class 
municipal civil service existed, from which experi- 
enced members were appointed as head officials by 
health committees, we should get on the average 
better business management than is now the case. 

A similar argument applies, but more strongly, 
to the position of town clerk. He is often 
regarded as the legal adviser to the council. 
But he is always far more than this. He is the 
head official, the only person who can advise 
the council on matters outside the scope of the 
individual committees. I have shown that the 
work of the committees is generally well done, 
because their head officials are men of high 
integrity and public spirit, keen on their work, 
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and with the necessary experience and qualifica- 
tions for carrying it out. But as regards new 
developments lying outside the scope of the 
individual committee, there is nobody to advise 
the city council except so far as this duty is taken 
on himself by the town clerk. Unfortunately, 
the town clerk being generally regarded not as 
the chief official of a city council, but rather 
as its legal adviser, is often appointed primarily on 
account of his legal qualifications. The result is 
that he tends to regard it as his duty to see that the 
municipality keeps strictly within the letter of the 
law and that everything is done correctly. His 
duty as lawyer ends there, and in many cases his 
duty as adviser to the council or as head official 
is also regarded as ending there. There is, there- 
fore, no official whose duty it is to consider all the 
great problems of the city, and to be constantly 
watching for the possibility of improvement. 
In Germany, the burgomaster is recognised as 
the head official with a high status and great 
powers ; he is a trained administrator who takes a 
real pride in the beauty and health of his city. 
It is needless to stress the contrast between the 
cleanness and beauty of a typical German city and 
the dirt and ugliness of a corresponding city in 
this country. It isa subject almost too painful for 
an Englishman to dwell upon. 

The great need of the cities in this country is 
for somebody whose duty it is to have the same 
kind of outlook and the same kind of responsibility 
as the German burgomaster. No doubt the 
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burgomaster’s powers are greater than it would 
be either desirable or necessary to give in this 
country. But a step could be taken in the right 
direction without any risk if, instead of appointing 
a solicitor as town clerk, a first-class trained 
administrator were appointed, having regard 
mainly to his experience in actual administration 
and his success in dealing with similar problems 
on a smaller scale.* 

In fact a legal training is probably definitely 
wrong. What our cities lack more than anything 
is vision and imagination, the long and courageous 
view. How can such ideals survive the cold 
criticism of a lawyer town clerk? If an enter- 
prising councillor, who has some imagination, 
conceives a big scheme, his natural course would 
be to go to the town clerk and talk it over. If the 
town clerk has been trained as a solicitor the result 
is a foregone conclusion. His whole instinct is to 
see and magnify the difficulties, and to throw cold 
water on any new proposal. It would never occur’ 
to him to take up a new idea with enthusiasm and 
sit down to think out ways and means of getting 
over the difficulties and getting something done. 

One would like to see a responsible head official 
appointed by some of our great cities who would 
leave the lawyer’s work to a subordinate legal 
department, and who would devote himself to the 
big things of city life; who-would not only hold 
himself responsible for seeing that all the ordinary 

* It is only fair to point out that at the present time Manchester 


is particularly fortunate in her Town Clerk and Medical Officer of 
Health. 
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work of the council was being well and economic- 
ally carried out but would continually ask himself 
such questions as these: How can I wipe out the 
slums of my city and ensure a decent house for 
every citizen? How can I get the kind of local 
loyalty and enthusiasm among the citizens that 
prevailed in Athens in the days of Pericles? How 
can I make my city a model to the whole world in 
local government ? 

No doubt men of that sort will always be rare, 
though there are men in the Ministry of Health 
to-day who, I believe, would make first - class 
head officials for great cities ; or it might some- 
times be possible to promote a specially good man 
who had proved his worth as head official to a. 
committee. The experience of managing suc- 
cessfully the affairs of a great committee would be 
no bad training for managing the affairs of the 
city council. 

Assuming that a supply of such trained adminis- 
trators could be made available, it would, of 
course, be necessary to use judgment and experi- 
ence in determining which posts could be best 
filled by trained administrators, and which by 
technicians. Some of the head posts should 
certainly continue to go to technical men ; as 
regards, for instance, an electricity committee 
there can be no doubt that the head official should 
be an engineer. Technical questions are a much 
larger proportion of the whole business than in the 
case of a public health committee, and the tech- 
nique can be fully mastered by one man. Instead 
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of degenerating technically, as a medical officer 
of health is almost bound to do, an electrical 
engineer in charge of a great and developing 
electrical undertaking can and does steadily im- 
prove his own technical knowledge and experi- 
ence. But the engineer might find it a great 
advantage to employ one or two first-class civil 
servants as his assistants. 

On the other hand there is little doubt that the 
higher posts in the departments of the town clerk 
and city treasurer, of public health and education, 
would generally be best filled by trained adminis- 
trators, and that the average level of the work 
would be improved if the right men were available. 
Useful work could immediately be found by any 
town clerk for one or two able young men of the 
type employed in the first-class civil service, as 
special committees are continually being appointed 
by councils and have never proper secretarial 
assistance. Men of this type would enable such 
special committees to do valuable work instead of 
wasting the time of the members, which is all they 
generally succeed in doing at present. Such men 
would also enable the town clerk to keep in touch 
with the different departments far more effectively 
than he does now, and to give assistance on 
administrative questions to his different leading 
officials. In fact, they would enable a competent 
town clerk to fill effectively the position which he 
must fill if the work of the municipality is to be 
co-ordinated into one efficient whole : that of the 
effective head of a single hierarchy of officials. 
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In addition to this such assistance would set town 
clerks free to think. At present they are fully 
occupied with the routine administrative and legal 
duties and are doing distressingly little in the 
way of thinking out the many different and very 
important problems of municipal government. 


Tue NEED For A TRAINED MUNICIPAL 
Civit SERVICE 


I believe there is no single reform that would be 
likely to have such beneficial and far-reaching 
effects on the local government of the country as 
the successful establishment of a first-class muni- 
cipal civil service of trained administrators, com- 
parable in ability and status to the national civil 
service. 

How is this to be done? Salary and status are 
the two keys to success. The best men will not 
come into the municipal service unless they are 
given salaries as good as they can earn elsewhere. 
This is not, in my opinion, the case at present. 
The salaries at any rate of head officials are not as 
high as they are in comparable undertakings 
managed by private enterprise. This is notoriously 
the case as regards municipal gas and electrical 
undertakings, where the leading men in municipal 
positions are paid substantially less than those in 
the service of companies ; so much so that some 
of the best municipal men have been engaged at 
higher salaries by companies, whereas the reverse 
process is unknown. Not only are salaries higher, 
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but the engineer of a company working under a 
board of directors has, as a rule, a freer hand and is 
more sure that his board of directors will pursue a 
consistent policy and give him steady support, so 
long as he carries his work out satisfactorily, than 
is the case in the average municipal undertaking. 

There is a section of the Manchester City 
Council which does not understand the need for 
good salaries, and regularly opposes all increases 
to the higher officials. I have never heard of the 
Council objecting to a committee paying too low 
salaries, but objections to high salaries, especially for 
the most important positions, are common. This 
was made clear recently when Manchester had to 
appoint a new town clerk. Other cities of similar 
size were paying £3000 a year. Private businesses 
with the same turnover were paying £10,000 to 
get the best man. The recommendation was made 
to the Council of a salary of £2500, rising in three 
years to £3000. ‘There was much opposition 
from Labour. One Labour member said that if 
a labourer is worth £3 a week, no man on earth 
is worth over £30. And tke local Labour Party 
passed a resolution instructing their members to 
vote against any salary for any post of over £1500 
a year. A local Communist organisation went 
further and wrote to the Lord Mayor saying that 
they had 200 clerks on their books, any one of 
whom was able and willing to take on the town 
clerk’s job, and would save the rates thousands a 
year by accepting a salary of £200 ! 

Anybody with any experience of large business 
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can see that if the City Council had accepted the 
Communist offer it would have meant immediate 
chaos, and the total impossibility of carrying on 
the affairs of the city. The Labour Party salary, 
while not quite so disastrous, would quite certainly 
have produced an inferior man for the vitally 
important post of town clerk, and would have 
meant inefhcient management, more mistakes, or, 
shortly, worse service and increased rates. A 
striking example of cutting down expenditure 
which would be not true economy, but glaring 
waste. 

The fact that the salaries of head officials are 
now on the low side, and still more the fact that 
they are discussed in public every time an increase, 
is suggested, is in my view the most. disturbing 
and dangerous aspect of local government in 
Manchester to-day. The section of the Council 
which opposes large salaries is tending to grow. 
If it becomes substantially stronger than it is now 
the position of the head officials instead of being 
improved, which is desirable, will tend to become 
worse, which might be disastrous. Manchester 
has at present a first-class set of head officials, and 
the great bulk of the work, so far as I know any- 
thing of it, is admirably carried out. A lowering 
of the status and salaries of the head officials might 
easily lead to incompetence, corruption, and the 
decay of local government. It is a strong state- 
ment, but I feel confident it is true to say that the 
maintenance and improvement of the salaries of 
the head officials of the City Council is the most 
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important item in the successful carrying on of 
the local government of Manchester. 


RECRUITING THE CIvIL SERVICE 


Assuming that the salary and status of the 
officials of the municipal civil service are satis- 
factory, the other essential points are the methods 
of recruitment and training. The old haphazard 
engagement of boys from elementary and second- 
ary schools, guided by chance or favour, is an 
impossible basis. The national civil service grew 
rapidly from chaos to efficiency when the present 
examination system was adopted. There is a 
widespread feeling that the recruitment to the 
municipal civil service must be placed on a similar 
basis, and that systematic methods of selection and 
promotion must be adopted. Little has been done 
as yet. Attempts are being made in Manchester 
to engage juniors on an examination test, and the 
London County Council is engaging men direct 
from universities rather on the lines of the national 
first-class civil servant. A good deal could be done 
if town clerks, directors of education, and heads 
of departments generally would make an opening 
for able university trained men in their depart- 
ments, and would take some trouble to see that 
these men after being appointed were given 
interesting and useful work. In every organ- 
isation there is a difficulty in bringing in men at 
the age of twenty-two to twenty-three direct from 
universities, and giving them an opportunity of 
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securing responsible posts over the heads of others 
who have been in the department from the age 
of fourteen or sixteen. It is important and indeed 
essential for efficiency in many cases that this 
should be done, but it can never be done without 
either a definite organisation like that of the 
national civil service, where certain posts are 
reserved for first-class civil servants,:or as a result 
of the head of the department personally taking 
the necessary trouble to find the right posts for 
the men he engages, and to support them in their 
work. The local government service is so import- 
ant that it ought to attract many of the best young 
men from the universities. This will only be the 
case if the few who are already in find the work 
and the prospects such, that, when their younger 
friends from universities ask their advice, they 
will tell them that the municipal service is worth 
while, and offers a good career of useful work. 

So long as the introduction of such men 
depends on the efforts of individual heads of 
departments it will be a slow and uphill struggle. 
What is wanted is the establishment of a first- 
class municipal civil service on national lines, with 
free interchange from one town to another. This 
would involve, among other things, a common 
superannuation scheme. 

Clearly this is a matter that cannot be dealt 
with by an individual town, and which should in 
the first instance be taken up by the Association 
of Municipal Corporations. Unfortunately this 


body is managed by the Law Committee, con- 
L 
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sisting exclusively of town clerks, If the in- 
dividual town clerk, in spite of a few brilliant 
exceptions, shows a lack of initiative owing to 
his legal training, it is only to be expected that a 
committee consisting of thirty town clerks should 
not only have very little initiative, but a magni- 
ficent capacity for finding at least thirty insuper- 
able objections to any constructive scheme that 
is put forward. The result is that the Association 
of Municipal Corporations has never been con- 
spicuous for imagination or initiative, and it is 
safe to prophesy that it is very unlikely to givea 
lead as regards the formation of a first-class civil 
service. 

There would seem to be only one way of getting 
this matter dealt with, and that is by means of a 
royal commission. An act of parliament would 
be required in connection with the national 
superannuation scheme, and the first step in this 
direction must be a thorough consideration and 
report on the whole subject. The present Royal 
Commission could render no greater service than 
to inquire into this very important question, and 
to make recommendations as to the best way of 
establishing a first-class municipal civil service on 
a national scale. 


RELATION oF STAFF TO COMMITTEE 


What should be the relation of the head official 
to the committee ? How far should he be con- 
trolled, and how far free to act on his own initia- 
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tive? It is often said that policy is the concern of 
the committee and administration of the official. 
But as soon as we consider the question concretely 
it becomes clear that there is no possible definition 
of policy and administration respectively which is 
true and generally applicable. 

Let us consider the matter in relation to two 
committees. 

Probably the chief business that comes before 
the Electricity Committee is the ordering of 
plant for purposes of replacement or extension. 
Replacement of plant would normally be a 
matter of administration. But if it is on a large 
enough scale, if it involves, say, the scrapping of 
several old plants and their replacement by a 
25,000 kilowatt unit, then it would be generally » 
called a matter of policy. New plant involves, 
first, a decision to extend, clearly a matter of 
policy, unless on a very small scale, and, secondly, 
the choice of appropriate plant. The choice of 
plant may be merely a matter of price, or may 
involve a vital decision as to the type of plant, 
for instance, whether to install mechanical stokers 
or to adopt the more modern powdered fuel. 

Whether a decision is an act of policy or adminis- 
tration is clearly in this case a difference of scale, 
not of kind. In either case the decision depends 
on very technical factors which nobody except 
an experienced engineer can know. ‘The com- 
mittee can only act in matters of this kind on the 
advice of the engineer, who must be equally 
responsible for advising them on matters of 
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policy and administration. Both kinds of ques- 
tion must be treated in exactly the same way. 

The real difference would seem to be between 
decision and action. All important decisions are 
taken by the committee on official advice ; the exe- 
cution of the decision is left entirely to the official. 

As I have already mentioned, the chief engineer 
who was general manager of the electricity under- 
taking when I was a member of the committee 
happened to be a man not only of the highest tech- 
nical qualifications, but also of much common sense 
and wisdom. He was more capable of directing the 
policy of the committee, quite apart from technical 
questions, than anybody else in Manchester ; and 
the committee had the good sense to accept all his 
recommendations. This of course did not mean 
that the committee abrogated any of its respon- 
sibility—it was fully responsible for defending the 
policy it had adopted before the Council and the 
public. This is essential, And it applies not 
only to policy—the committee is equally respon- 
sible for proper administration. The committee 
has in any case full responsibility ; but if it hasa 
good enough general manager the responsibility 
is an easy one to carry. 

The practice on the Housing Sub-Committee of 
the Public Health Committee is quite different. 
It has already been explained that the whole 
of the members personally visit houses certified 
by the Medical Officer of Health as unfit for 
human habitation before closing orders are made.* 


* See p. 29. 
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So far as possible a definite standard is adopted 
as to what constitutes “‘ unfitness,” and one would 
have thought that the decision in any individual 
case could and should be left to the Medical 
Officer of Health, who would always apply the 
same standard without fear or favour ; whereas 
certain councillors will be present at one meeting 
and absent at the next, and what ought to be a 
judicial body will consist on each occasion of a 
different group of people who actually interview 
the landlords affected, and are certain to be 
influenced to varying degrees by their arguments. 
But on the whole the system has worked well. 
It is work that is naturally highly unpopular | 
among slum landlords, who are not without 
influence on the Council, and it is probably better 
that the committee should take direct and personal 
responsibility for the decisions, rather than that 
the unpopularity resulting should fall on the 
Medical Officer of Health or some subordinate 
official who is merely carrying out his instructions. 

Here again no line can be drawn between 
policy and administration. The approval of the 
building plans for a great new hospital would 
certainly come under the head of policy ; the plans 
for a new infant welfare centre, or for the recon- 
struction of an old one, might or might not. 
Again the main criterion would seem to be size, 
And again it is clear that the committee’s function 
is to decide, the officials’ to execute. 

In some cases a committee has to settle a matter 
in which two sets of rate-payers have opposed 
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interests. The following history of a post is an 
example. The Highways Committee blocked a 
certain passage between rows of houses against 
motor vehicles by means of a post. Later on, 
under pressure from certain owners of lorries, 
they removed it. A petition then came from the 
residents saying that the use of this passage by 
heavy lorries was dangerous to children, and was 
shaking down the neighbouring houses, The 
committee said they had no power to replace the 
post. The residents replaced it themselves, and the 
committee removed it. ‘The committee inter- 
viewed the residents and paid two visits to the site. 
The whole thing dragged on for months, and was 
a constant worry. 

Such cases excite great local feeling, and cannot 
be left entirely to officials. If the officials took 
full responsibility the local councillors would 
certainly in many cases support their angry 
constituents and try to get the decision upset. 
It would seem to be advisable that the members of 
the Council should make a habit of intervening 
personally and taking direct responsibility for all 
matters, however small, about which strong feel- 
ings are likely to be excited among the electors. 

Committees dealing with such matters are 
therefore compelled to do a good deal of detailed 
administration themselves. But they seem to get 
a taste for it, and do themselves, for love of the 
work, what might be left to their officials, with 
the double advantage that the work would be 
better done, and that the councillors would have 
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more time to devote to the bigger questions of 
policy which are now so grievously neglected. 

An interesting instance of the opposite practice 
is the case of a man who was for many years the 
exceedingly able and efficient chairman of one of 
the largest education committees in the country. 
He made it an absolute rule during the whole 
period of his chairmanship not to visit a single 
school, either for the inspection of buildings, the 
giving of prizes, or for any other purpose. The 
reason he gave for this was that it was his business 
as chairman to preserve an absolutely open mind, 
and to be guided by the reports of his skilled 
officials. It was impossible for him to visit every 
school, and he felt that by visiting a few, certain 
points would impress themselves unduly upon 
him, and that he would inevitably take a special 
interest in such matters. His power of impartial 
judgment as to the best course of action for the 
city as a whole would tend to be warped by his 
own chance observations. This is an extreme 
example; but one very able and impetuous 
official wanted to go much further. He held that 
his committee was nothing but a nuisance, that it 
talked dreary irrelevancies and wasted his time 
and nervous energy, and that his department 
would be much better run if the committee were 
abolished, leaving the chairman directly respon- 
sible to the council just as a minister of the Crown 
is responsible to Parliament for the administration 
of his department. This would be quite a practic- 
able way of managing the business of the city: not 
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unlike the method in vogue in Germany. The 
council would lay down regulations and lines of 
policy; the administration would be by the 
officials, under the direction of individual coun- 
cillors. 

But nothing is more certain than that the City 
Council will refuse to adopt any such system. It 
would only have the one real advantage of making 
life easier for those head officials who cannot get 
on with and manage their committees. Such men 
must seek some other career; the present com- 
mittee system works far too well and offers far too 
many advantages to be scrapped for their benefit. 
Although in certain cases the members probably 
do too much of the detailed administrative work, 
yet on investigation one finds that the habit has 
often grown up for valid reasons, and that in 
practice it works well. 

It is impossible to lay down definite rules as to 
the exact spheres of action of a committee and its 
officials respectively ; broadly, it is for the com- 
mittee to decide and for the officials to execute, 
and it is safe to say that a committee will generally 
do its best work if it leaves its officials a free hand in 
executive work and in dealing with all matters of 
detail, and confines itself to understanding and 
settling the bigger questions, keeping the policy 
in line with public opinion, and interpreting to 
the public, and if necessary defending everything 
that is being done. 


CHAPTER X 


THE LORD MAYOR 


A YEAR in office as Lord Mayor of Manchester 
is quite enough to convince one that the duties 
of the post are far more than any single person 
can hope to carry out satisfactorily. The Lord 
Mayor has to try to perform three distinct 
functions. As chief magistrate he presides at the 
meetings of the city justices, and in cases of 
breaches of the peace has to bear the chief 
responsibility for the control of the police and the - 
maintenance of order. As chairman of the City 
Council he presides at the meetings of the Council, 
is a member of every one of the forty com- 
mittees and should be ultimately responsible for 
seeing that the whole of the work of the Council 
is properly performed. And lastly, as chief 
citizen he is the ceremonial head of the city. 
It is in this capacity that the Lord Mayor is best 
known to the public, and it is to the duties that 
come under this heading that he is, by old custom, 
compelled to devote by far the greater part of his 
time. 


As CuieF CITIZEN 


Let me try to give from my own experience 
some idea of the multifarious duties of the Lord 
151 
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Mayor as chief citizen, quite apart from his work 
as head of the magistrates and of the City Council. 
He begins on the grand scale on the Sunday 
following his election by marching to the 
Cathedral in the mayoral robes and chain at the 
head of a long procession of councillors and 
aldermen and magistrates, who, if they are ex- 
pected to lend dignity to official ceremonies by 
their presence, might also be given robes and — 
cocked hats, instead of being forced to appear 
in whatever miscellaneous headgear they happen 
to possess, ranging usually from top hats, through 
bowlers and felt hats, to cloth caps! His next 
duty is to arrange for and preside at the great 
gathering of over 50,000 citizens at the very 
impressive Armistice Day Service in- Albert 
Square. Then he settles down to a_ steady 
rautine ; welcomes to conferences, lunches, teas, 
dinners, receptions, and meetings of every kind, 
marked by only one common feature: a speech 
by the Lord Mayor. 
Here is a list of the principal speeches I had to 
make in one week : 
1. Welcome the Anglo-Catholic Conference 
to Manchester. 
2. Address a synagogue congregation on 
Atonement Day. 
3- Address the annual reunion of the largest 
Sunday School in the world at Stockport. 
4. A speech on Canada at a Rotary Club 
dinner. 
5. The Manchester Medical Society Annual 
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Dinner: “Why Manchester ought to 
have the best Medical School in 
England.” 

6. A reception to the Manchester musical 
world : ‘‘ Manchester and Music.” 

7. Two speeches on “The Art of the 
Theatre ”’ at lunch, and at an exhibition 
afterwards. 

8. Open the new Manchester Technical 
Library. 

g. Address the unemployed at one of the 
social centres. 

10. Speech at unveiling of a war memorial. 

11. Welcome annual meeting of St John’s 
Ambulance Society. 


That is two speeches a day, all on important 
occasions. 

And if the Lord Mayor is not merely to talk 
platitudes, but to try, as representing the City 
of Manchester, to say something worth listening 
to, it is clear that he must spend a good deal of 
time preparing his speeches. In fact, the delivery 
of twelve important speeches, dealing with such 
a wide range of subjects, might well be regarded 
as being by itself a pretty full week’s work for 
anybody but a Lord Mayor—though it is true 
that this particular week, of which I kept a record, 
was one of the three or four busiest of my year 
of office. 

One of the Lord Mayor’s duties is to entertain 
all distinguished visitors to Manchester, and he 
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has opportunities of meeting many interesting 
and distinguished people in this way. He also 
learns a good deal about precedence, and the 
niceties of etiquette, which I must admit are often 
rather beyond a Manchester business man who 
has the precedence of an earl thrust upon him 
for one giddy year! The Lady Mayoress and 
I learnt most from the judges, two of whom 
attend the Manchester Assizes four times each 
year. On each occasion we gave a small and 
informal dinner, asking about twenty guests to 
meet the judges in the private apartments in the 
Town Hall. The first dinner-party passed off 
like any other in Manchester. The second was 
not so simple. I noticed when the guests had 
arrived that the senior judge looked rather un- 
happy. Just before going in he drew me aside 
and whispered : “‘ In what order do you propose 
that we should go in?” I nervously suggested 
what we had done at the first dinner: that i 
should lead off with his wife, and that he should go 
last with the Lady Mayoress. “‘ Certainly not,” 
he said, “ that would not do at all. My brother 
and I represent the King, and we must go first. 
But ”’ (he added after a pause for consideration), 
““we might compromise as this is a private 
dinner. Although my brother and I must go 
first, I am willing to take the Lady Mayoress with 
me”! I should add that once this vital matter 
was settled both he and his “ brother ” were very 
pleasant and we spent a most cheerful evening. 
On another occasion we had an interesting 
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evening at the Judge’s Lodgings, where we were 
invited to dine by Lord Hewart, the youngest 
lord chief justice England has ever had. I 
happened to be the youngest lord mayor in the 
history of Manchester, and the other principal 
guests were the youngest judge on the bench, 
the youngest bishop, and the youngest dean. 
But apart from the youth of the diners, the 
evening gave us another lesson in etiquette. We 
had already had experience of the difficulty of 
deciding who ought to be asked to say grace 
when, for instance, the Bishop and the Dean 
of Manchester were both present. On this occa- 
sion there was also present the High Sheriff’s 
chaplain as a possible alternative, and we looked 
forward to an authoritative ruling from the Lord 
Chief Justice on the matter. Imagine our sur-' 
prise when we heard “Benedictus benedicat ” 
hurriedly murmured by the junior judge’s 
marshal—a young barrister just down from 
Cambridge ! 

The Lord Mayor has to deal with a mass of 
correspondence, quite apart from ordinary busi- 
ness letters, such as requests for help, especially 
for houses and for employment. He is supposed 
by many to be a reference library, by others 
a sort of deity who can put everything right if 
he only will. The following are a few examples 
of the letters I received : 


“Ts it true that a bridge in Manchester 
collapsed owing to sympathetic vibration 
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with marching of troops? Sender encloses 
four United States cent stamps for reply.”’ 

“Will you at once do something to stop 
mud splashing from motor cars ?”’ 

“Will you found a Repertory Theatre, 
and a Municipal Opera House, and arrange 
popular Sunday Concerts ? ”’ 

“Will you take up some patent furnace 
to abate the smoke nuisance ? ”” 

‘ Will you advise applicant whether he has 

-small-pox ? ”’ 

“ Will you provide a wife in whom charac- 
ter is more important than beauty and a 
dowry more important than either ? ” 


and endless letters from “ Indignant Ratepayers ” 
about bad gas, crowded trams, street repairs, and 
the “‘ Corporation stroke.” 

Another of the Lord Mayor’s tasks is raising 
money for charitable purposes. There is always a 
demand for ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s funds,” and firmness 
and discrimination are needed in deciding what 
to support. During my year of office the hospitals 
and unemployment had the first place, though the 
Manchester War Memorial fund was also raised. 
All these things take much time and thought. 


As CHAIRMAN OF THE CoUNCIL 


So much for the chief citizen’s work. Let us 
now consider the duties of the chairman of the 
City Council. The work of presiding at the 
monthly meetings may be a considerable nervous 
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strain when there are unruly members who must 
be constantly kept in order, which has unfor- 
tunately been the case for the last few years. 
It is, however, one of the less important parts of 
the chairman’s duties, if he is to make any attempt 
to carry out the functions which the chairman 
of a limited company of similar importance is 
expected to fulfil, Such a chairman has a board 
of probably ten or fifteen co-directors, all of whom 
he knows personally, and has probably known for 
years ; and a general manager directly responsible 
to him for the whole of the work. In selecting 
the general manager he is perfectly free to get 
the best man in the country for the job, and, 
in view of the business having a turnover of 
over ten million pounds, will probably offer 
a salary of, say, {10,000 per annum. The 
chairman himself has most likely been a member | 
of the board for ten or twenty years; has learnt 
the whole business intimately ; and will hold the 
office of chairman for many years. 

Contrast the position of the Lord Mayor. He 
is at the head not of a single business but of 
perhaps twenty different businesses, of which he 
probably knows a good deal about two or three, 
and very little about the rest. His one hundred 
and forty co-directors are a constantly changing 
body, some of whom he hardly knows even by 
name, and are therefore inevitably less helpful 
and more difficult to work with than an ordinary 
board of directors. He has no general manager ; 
the nearest approach to it being the Town Clerk, 
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who is legal adviser to the various departments, 
and has little real control over them except such 
as he may acquire by his own personality. The 
Council is also at a disadvantage in appointing 
the town clerk, their choice being limited, firstly 
by the customary rule that he must be a lawyer, 
and, secondly, by the fact that they cannot, or will 
not, pay anything like the salary that a limited 
company of similar size would pay. Added to 
this, the Lord Mayor only holds his position for 
a single year, and just as he is beginning to 
understand the work he is superseded. It is 
_ therefore plain that no Lord Mayor can effectively 
carry out the kind of general control of the whole 
organisation which is expected of, say, the chair- 
man of a railway company. But there are many 
things that he must do, and other very important 
things that will not be done at all unless he does 
them. 

Among the unavoidable duties I will only 
mention one. Every Friday the seal of the Cor- 
poration is affixed to an average of three hundred 
documents. Under the standing orders every one 
of them has to be signed by the Lord Mayor. © 
This takes usually about two hours. The first 
time I did it I revolted, or rather tried to revolt. 
It is quite impossible for any Lord Mayor to check 
or to understand all these documents: they are 
all verified by the officials, and all he can do is to 
sign them, relying on the Town Clerk’s signature 
which is already affixed. It seemed to me both 
ludicrous and stupid to put a task of this sort on 
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to the overburdened Lord Mayor, in the busiest 
year of his life, when it could be done equally 
well by almost any one of the hundred and forty 
members of the Council. So I asked the Town 
Clerk to get the standing order changed. He 
drafted a new order which would have relieved the 
Lord Mayor and protected the Council just as 
effectively. But there was such opposition among 
the ex-Lord Mayors and other older members 
of the Standing Orders Committee to this re- 
volutionary change suggested by a young and 
inexperienced Lord Mayor that I was forced to 
drop it! And the Lord Mayor of Manchester 
still spends two hours every Friday on this useless 
routine task. 

The following list, taken from my diary for 
August 10, 1922, gives particulars of the more | 
important matters I had to deal with on that day: 


Manchester War Memorial. 


Presided at first meeting of the War Memorial 
Committee and discussed the advisability of a 
memorial to all Manchester men who fell in the 
War. Committee passed a resolution in favour 
of having such a memorial, and asked me to 
select ten representative people to act as co-opted 
members, and to take steps to raise the necessary 
funds. (The Memorial in St Peter’s Square was 
unveiled by Lord Derby just two years later.) 


Medical Officer of Health. 


Twenty-five applications for the position of 
M 
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Medical Officer of Health have been received. 
Went through them with the Chairmen of the 
Public Health Committee and of the Town Hall 
Committee. 


Building Trades Contractors. 


Received a long letter from the Secretary of the 
Manchester branch of the Building Trades Con- 
tractors protesting against the alleged increase of — 
direct labour by the Corporation. In consulta- 
tion with the Town Clerk drafted a reply, and 
circularised all departments concerned asking for 
reports. 


Transport. 


Manchester road users have complained to me 
that the Corporation does not consult them, 
unduly favours the trams, and does all kinds of 
things that might be done better if they were 
properly consulted. I found there was a good 
deal of feeling, and have arranged to get eight 
of each side to lunch to-morrow to smooth things 
over. Settled the lines to take in my speech. 


Salford Amalgamation. 


This matter has been referred to the Town 
Clerk to provide information. Discussed with 
him how to collect information. from our own 
officials, and generally how to get on more 
quickly with the negotiations with Salford. 


Marshal Foch. 
Town Clerk informed me that the Freedom 
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of the City, which had been given to Marshal 
Foch three years ago, had never been presented. 
Wrote a letter asking him to come over to Man- 
chester to receive it. 


Golf. 


Wrote to the Lord Mayor of Liverpool to 
arrange a golf match between the City Councils 
of Liverpool and Manchester. 


Money for Charitable Purposes. 


Saw the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
with regard to raising money for hospitals and 
unemployment. Settled a letter to be sent to 
twenty or thirty business associations asking them 
to send a representative to lunch in September 
to confer with me on this matter. 


This gives a good idea of the kind of questions 
which the Lord Mayor continually has to deal 
with. It brings out, too, the importance of the 
mayoral lunch, easily the best lubricant in muni- 
cipal affairs. When two sets of people are sus- 
picious of one another, and have got on each 
other’s nerves, a good lunch in the private 
apartments is about the best possible way of 
ensuring a friendly and sometimes useful meeting. 
The position of Lord Mayor carries a good deal 
of prestige. I found, on several occasions, that 
people who had taken no part in public affairs 
were rather pleased at being asked to a mayoral 
lunch in the private apartments in the Town 
Hall, and that personal contact, and a personal 
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request from the chief citizen often secured 
response that would otherwise have been impos- 
sible. Many important Manchester movements 
have been given a good start in this way. 


Tue EpucaTION oF THE Lorp Mayor 


The universal respect and consideration with 
which the Lord Mayor is treated is part of what 
might almost be an organised conspiracy to 
destroy his judgment by turning his head. In 
his first week of office he presides over meetings 
of the twenty standing committees of the Council 
for the purpose of electing chairmen for the 
ensuing year, makes twenty speeches, and receives 
twenty votes of thanks! And the votes of thanks 
go on all through the year. He has a most 
comfortable flat in the Town Hall, with free 
service, a larger private suite for dinners, and he 
controls the great reception rooms. In fact, he 
almost regards the Town Hall as his private 
residence! He has an elaborately uniformed 
attendant who has nothing to do but hover 
around, call out in a stentorian voice “‘ Make 
way for the Lord Mayor,” fill his glass with 
champagne, and in season and out of season 
address him as “‘ My Lord”! He can send for 
anybody in Manchester at any moment. Every- 
body is extraordinarily polite and friendly and 
helpful. And every word he utters is reported 
at length in the Press as if it meant something. 
All this is most demoralising, and no doubt ten 
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years of it would produce the frame of mind 
of the judge who had to go in first with “his 
brother ” at a private dinner. The real safeguard 
to a Lord Mayor’s character is that at the end of 
twelve months he will again become a nobody, 
or at best, an ex-Lord Mayor. , 

But there is a further safeguard against vanity ; 
and that is the experience of one’s utter helpless- 
ness in many of the things that matter most to 
the city for which one is responsible. When I 
took office there were over forty thousand un- 
employed in Manchester, many of whom, although 
able and anxious to work, had already spent over 
two years in the unavailing and heart-breaking 
search for a job. Almost my first act as Lord 
Mayor was to call together all those who had 
special knowledge of the problem, and to discuss 
the possibility of further action by the Council. 
The Council during the winter managed to 
employ an extra two to three thousand men on 
road work and other special jobs, but were totally 
unable to help the remaining forty thousand 
unemployed. My advisers, however, did suggest 
one thing : many of the unemployed had nowhere 
to go, and we opened ten social centres for them, 
in different parts of the city, where they could be 
warm and comfortable, read, and play games. 
These centres were practically clubs for the men. 
They were much appreciated and many thousands 
of men attended—and still attend—daily. There 
was no difficulty in raising the necessary money, 
and I think the men who attended felt that some- 
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body was taking a personal and friendly interest 
in them. The opening of these clubs led to the 
closing of a few Communist clubs which had 
been the only resort for the unemployed, and had 
threatened to be rather serious centres of unrest. 

The starting of these centres is an example of the 
kind of thing which the Lord Mayor can do very 
much more easily than anybody else. It brought 
me into close personal touch with the problem, 
but it was at best only a slight alleviation of the 
hardships of the unemployed ; and the fact that 
the great bulk of those who had been unemployed 
for two years when I took office were still un- 
employed when my year ended brought home 
to me very forcibly the impotence of the Lord 
Mayor as head of the City Council. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DIVIDING THE Lorp Mayor’s 
FUNCTIONS 


The position of Lord Mayor would thus seem 
to offer an ideal year’s education for the individual 
who holds it ; it gives him a knowledge of his 
city that he could get in no other way, and a 
variety of experience that should be invaluable 
to him in his future career, if he happens to be 
young enough and strong enough to have one— 
the hard work, long hours, and excessive ban- 
queting mean an early end to many careers. 

But if we consider the position, not from the 
point of view of the individual who happens to 
hold it, but of the community, then there is little 
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or nothing to be said in favour of continuing it 
in its present form. I am satisfied that with the 
enormous growth, both in the size of our cities, 
and in the variety and complexity of the functions 
of our city councils, the time has come to realise 
that a whole time business chairman is needed for 
our great local authorities, and that the lord 
mayor cannot possibly do the work as it should 
be done, and also carry out his ceremonial and 
other duties as chief citizen. I suggest that the 
best plan would be to appoint the lord mayor 
for a single year, just as at present, to deal with 
all the duties which a lord mayor now performs 
except those distinctly connected with the busi- 
ness of the council; in other words, to be the 
ceremonial head of the city, and to be responsible 
for all entertaining ; and to appoint a chairman 
of the council from among the aldermen and 
councillors, to be the business head of the council. 
The chairman should do no entertaining ; it 
would no doubt be desirable to give him a 
moderate salary so as to enable a man of limited 
means to accept the position, and to give the 
whole, or certainly most of his time to the work. 
His appointment should be, like that of the chair- 
man of a company, fora long period, subject to 
satisfactory work. He should be ex officio a 
member of all committees. The details might 
differ from town to town ; the essential thing is 
to get some competent person, whose duty it is to 
see that all is going well, and to look ahead to 
future developments. 
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This is practically what happens in the county 
councils, The practice is to appoint a competent 
chairman (unpaid) and to reappoint him so long 
as he is willing and able to give good service. 
He then gets to know the business of his council 
in a way which a short period lord mayor can 
never do. This is strikingly illustrated by the 
working of the two national organisations, the 
County Councils’ Association and the Association 
of Municipal Corporations. The former is run by 
the chairmen of the county councils, who know 
the. work quite well enough to be fairly in- 
dependent of their clerks. The latter is run 
almost entirely by the town clerks, the mayors 
being totally unable to deal with the business. 
The business of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations is, in fact, managed by the Law 
Committee, which consists exclusively of town 
clerks. Protests are often made by the councillors 
and aldermen, and a special committee, of which 
I was chairman, recently considered the matter, 
mainly with the object of giving more power 
and responsibility to the “lay? members. But 
the committee by a majority came to the con- 
clusion that the business must, in fact, be left to 
the town clerks, because nobody else understood 
it, or was able to give the necessary time, and 
the Association accepted this view. This means 
in practice that the town clerks—though they 
naturally deny it—in fact, go a long way towards 
dictating the policy of the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations. The Council meetings are 
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attended by about two hundred delegates and 
they have to deal with dozens of complex re- 
commendations from the Law Committee, and 
in practice they have to accept the great majority 
of these. This is not altogether satisfactory, as a 
committee of lawyers is never likely to take a bold 
or imaginative line, and their policy tends to be 
unduly “safe.” But it can hardly be changed 
till the cities produce laymen with the training 
and responsibility of the county council chairmen. 

There is, of course, the alternative of going 
further and appointing an official equivalent to 
the German burgomaster—a highly-trained muni- 
cipal official in a position of great responsibility, 
or of trying something on the lines of the 
American city manager. Both these experiments 
would, however, fundamentally change our local 
government system, and no such change seems 
either desirable or likely to be made. The 
appointment of a business chairman would not 
make any serious change, could in any case hardly 
do any harm, and, if the right man were found, 
might do a great deal of good. It is to be hoped 
that some of our leading municipalities will try 
the experiment. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LIMITS OF MUNICIPAL TRADING 


One of the most interesting and most controversial 
questions in local government is in regard to the 
extent to which municipal trading should be 
carried on. 

What is its legitimate sphere? Where should 
the line be drawn between what should be done 
by the municipality and what should be left to 
private enterprise ? 

There are five committees in Manchester which 
are known as “ trading committees’: gas, elec- 
tricity, tramways and markets, whose income 
is derived entirely from payments for services, 
and the Waterworks Committee, whose income 
comes partly from direct payment from customers 
and partly from the rates. For some reason the 
Baths Committee, which receives the bulk of its 
income from users of the baths, with a moderate 
subsidy from the rates, is not regarded as a trading 
committee ; probably because it renders a public 
service which it is recognised must be done at a loss. 
On the other hand, the work of the Housing 
Committee, though also subsidised both from the 


rates and taxes, is sometimes regarded as trading, 
168 
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no doubt because it is doing work which is nor- 
mally done for profit by private enterprise. 

The great bulk of municipal trading to-day 
throughout the country is in the supply of water, 
gas, electricity, and the running of trams. Experi- 
ence has shown that on the whole all these services 
are more conveniently owned and managed by 
the municipality than by a private monopoly under 
the very strict control which must be imposed to 
protect the public. In Manchester it is now 
accepted by all parties, almost as part of the natural 
order of things, that these services should be 
municipal. Any councillor who is a member of 
one of these committees, no matter what his 
political views may be, regards it simply as a 
business undertaking, is proud of its success, and is 
anxious to extend its scope as widely as possible. 


ConFLICTING Party VIEwS 


But when any suggestion is made that municipal 
trading should be extended to a new sphere, the 
most acute differences of opinion immediately 
arise. Unfortunately the issue is always clouded 
by political considerations. The Conservatives 
call it socialism, and instinctively tend to oppose 
it ; Labour agrees that it is socialism, and therefore 
in principle supports it; so that it is very difficult 
to get an unbiased verdict on the merits as a 
business proposition. 

A striking example of this unfortunate attitude 
was given by the debate on the second reading of 
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the Omnibuses Bill in the House of Commons in 
March 1926. 

At the present time local authorities who have 
the power to run trams need a private act to 
empower them to run buses. The Omnibuses 
Bill was introduced at the instance of the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations to enable local 
authorities to obtain this power by an order of 
the Minister of Transport. The bill was moved 
and seconded by Conservative members. In spite 
of this, and of the fact that all Liberal and Labour 
members voted for it, it was beaten on second 
reading by 133 to 128. 

The debate revolved entirely round the ques- 
tion as to whether the bill would cause an undue 
extension of municipal trading, and whether it was 
socialism. 

The seconder made an almost apologetic speech, 
saying that it would not interfere with private 
enterprise, that it was a purely business proposi-- 
tion, and that he recommended it on grounds of 
economy to save the cost of private parliamentary 
bills. ‘The opener pointed out that a private 
concern which decides to run omnibuses on a 
certain route can get to work within a month, 
whereas a local authority is put to heavy expense, 
and is lucky if it gets its bill through in twelve 
months. 

The Conservative who led the opposition said : 

“T hope that this side of the House will regard 
this as a municipal trading bill which should be 
opposed in every possible way. . . . I hold that 
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it is a direct incentive to further extension of the 
powers of municipal trading throughout the 
country.” He continued: “ The bill will do 
away with a great deal of private enterprise and 
give far too many powers to the local authorities.” 

The Minister of Transport who was responsible 
for the bill said: ‘‘ I began to think the bill was 
a very small one, and that there was very little in 
it, but owing to the continued approval of the 
Labour members I cannot help thinking there 
may be more in it than appears on the surface.” 
He refused to commit himself either way. 

There was a certain amount of real discussion on 
the pros and cons of the matter, but nine-tenths of 
the speeches were influenced by the question 
whether or not this was socialism. At the very 
end of the debate a young Conservative summed 
up as follows :—‘“‘ If certain members take excep-' 
tion to any measure which is in the least bit pro- 
gressive, all they have to do is to raise a big-cry of 
socialism, and they will sway many members who 
spend their time in the smoking-room and then go 
into the lobby to vote against the bill. As one 
who has fought socialism up hill and down dale, 
with his coat off, let me say that if I thought this 
was in any way a question of socialism I should be 
opposing it, and not supporting it.” 

In spite of this the smoking-room Tories voted 
against the bill to a man and defeated it. 

There is one possible result of increased muni- 
cipal trading which must always be borne in mind. 
There is danger in the fact that municipal 
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employees are also municipal voters, and that if 
they become too numerous, they may become a 
political menace by claiming, and perhaps getting, 
unfair advantages for themselves at-the expense of 
the mass of the citizens. 

For the present, it seems fair to say that though 
we have often been warned of this, there is no 
evidence that it has yet occurred on any sub- 
stantial scale in practice. It seems a pity to 
forgo any advantage that might be gained by 
municipal trading owing to a hypothetical risk of 
this sort; but it is certainly a possibility which 
requires careful watching. 

It is easy to advance theoretical arguments both 
for and against municipal trading. Municipalities 
have a very real advantage in being able to 
borrow capital more cheaply than companies. 
Municipal employees may or may not feel the 
““ motive of service” more strongly than servants 
of a company, and may or may not be less efficient 
on account of the absence of the motive of profit. 
These arguments will not carry us far. The only 
test of any real value is the test of actual experience. 


PosstnLE ExTENSIONS OF MUNICIPAL 
‘TRADING 


Let us therefore proceed to consider the pro- 
blem without régard to the question whether 
municipalisation is socialism; in fact, without 
regard to any theoretical arguments. Let us 
confine our consideration solely to the questions : 
“ Under what conditions has municipal trading 
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actually proved itself advantageous to the com- 
munity; and, having regard to existing experience, 
what extensions, if any, of municipal trading are 
likely to be worth undertaking, regarded solely 
from the point of view of cheap and efficient 
service to the community ?” 

I have already dealt with two cases of municipal 
trading in Manchester. I have shown that the 
Electricity Department is not only well managed 
as regards routine work, but has given proof of 
‘initiative and enterprise equal-to the best private 
firms. I have described the work of the Housing 
Committee, which, under conditions as difficult 
and unfavourable as can well be imagined, con- 
ditions under which house-building by private 
enterprise had utterly broken down, succeeded 
with the help of a subsidy in building in six years 
five thousand working-class houses vastly superior ° 
to those previously existing. And the committee 
has now developed an organisation capable of 
carrying on the work on first-class business lines if 
the City Council is sufficiently nearly unanimous 
in wishing it to do so. 

A third case which it will be useful to discuss 
is the municipalisation of the distribution of milk. 
In 1920 I took part in an inquiry into this matter 
conducted by the Public Health Committee, 
who presented a report to the Council which may 
be summarised as follows :— 


The quality of milk supplied in Manchester is abominable. 
Two-thirds of the milk supplied to the hospitals is so 
dirty that in New York its use would be restricted 
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to cooking and manufacturing purposes. Much of 
this dirt is due to faulty methods of distribution. 
It is difficult and expensive at all stages to keep milk 
clean, and there is therefore a constant incentive to 
those who are working for profit to neglect the neces- 
sary precautions. There is also immense waste of 
money in the chaotic system under which half a dozen 
milk-carts call in the same street. 

American experience proves that the most efficient and 
cleanest work is done in large depots handling, say, 
thirty thousand gallons daily, equal to the approxi- 
mate total consumption of Manchester. ‘The best 
machinery both for saving labour and for cleanliness 
and pasteurisation can only be installed in a large 
factory. 

Evidence of the milk dealers in Manchester shows the 
present cost of distribution to be 74d. a gallon. The 
Co-operative Societies give their cost as 5$d., and are 
unanimously of opinion that, with a compact area for 
delivery, and under monopoly conditions, the Corpora- 
tion should do it for 3d., a saving of 44d. against the 
dealers’ figure. ‘Taking, however, a saving of only 
2d. this would amount to £100,000 per annum on the 
milk consumed in Manchester. The cost of buying 
out all existing dealers at a fair valuation of their 
businesses as going concerns, is estimated at [461,000; 
the interest and sinking fund, in this would amount to 
about £28,000 per annum, which would be covered . 
nearly four times over by the estimated saving. 


From the foregoing report it appears there 
would be a profit of over £70,000 perannum. A 
relatively small portion of this would be enough 
to ensure better methods of distribution and 
pasteurisation, and so to improve immensely the 
quality of the supply. The rest could be devoted 
to reducing the price. The committee laid 
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stress on the dangers of the present milk supply 
and the vital importance of the cleanest possible 
milk, especially to the health of the children of 
Manchester. They pointed out that many of the 
advantages of municipalisation could be obtained 
by giving a monopoly to a private company, but 
that would involve strict control to prevent 
contamination of the milk, and that the natural 
desire to make the largest profit would always 
provide an incentive to evade the expensive precau- 
tions necessary to real cleanliness. They decided 
that partial municipalisation was quite imprac- 
ticable, because it would not give the necessary 
condition of large-scale production, and would 
mean competition between the municipality and 
private enterprise. 

They therefore recommended buying out all 
existing dealers, and creating a municipal mono- 
poly in the distribution of milk. 

When the report came before the City Council 
it was considered partly as a business proposal, 
partly as “‘ socialism.”’ 

The Conservatives opposed it on principle ; one 
of their leaders made a particularly vigorous 
onslaught on it, saying that it was ridiculous to 
suppose that the City Council could carry on so 
big and complicated an undertaking as well as 
the business men who had grown up in the trade 
and were now running it.so successfully. He 
happens to be himself chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and never ceases to sing its praises as 


the finest gas undertaking in the country! 
N 
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Labour members as socialists regarded the 
scheme as a step in the right direction, and on 
principle voted for it with absolute unanimity. 

Liberals considered it on its merits as a business 
proposal, and a public health reform. A large 
majority of them thought the case for muni- 
cipalisation was proved and voted for it; a few 
voted against it, either on the ground that the 
time was inopportune, or because they were not 
convinced of the soundness of the scheme. The 
report was rejected by fifty-two votes against 
forty-seven. 

Was the City Council right? It is impossible 
to be sure, but it is interesting to compare the 
probable result of municipalising the milk supply 
with the municipalising of one of the regular 
trading concerns, say gas. In the case of gas 
the alternatives are a company working with a 
monopoly or a municipality working under almost 
identical conditions. And in practice it has been 
found advantageous on the whole to-municipalise. 

With milk we have quite a different problem. 
There is first the advantage of substituting for 
the present inefficient system a _ unified large- 
scale organisation under a monopoly. The advan- 
tages of this are immense, far greater than any 
advantages obtainable by municipalising a private 
gas company. It would seem therefore that the 
municipalisation of the milk supply should result 
in the same advantages as experience has so fre- 
quently demonstrated in the case of gas and 
electricity, with the further and much more 
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important advantage of securing by the creation 
of a monopoly that the milk supply should be both 
cleaner and cheaper. | 

The advantages to be got out of municipalising 
milk are therefore theoretically far greater than 
any advantage that could ever be hoped for by 
municipalising gas. It is, of course, true that the 
latter has been found successful on a large scale, 
while the former has never yet been tried in 
practice. But it is at least legitimate to conclude 
that the time is ripe to test the question, and it 
is to be hoped that before long a few enterprising 
municipalities will make the experiment. 

Then there is a totally different kind of muni- 
cipalisation which has, I believe, never been tried 
in this country: the purchase of works which 
supply the city, such as coal-mines. Under 
special conditions where the city can use the whole 
output of a factory, or where, owing to rings, 
prices are unduly high, municipal ownership of 
works of this kind might be useful and profitable. 
The time hardly seems ripe for serious develop- 
ment in this direction, though if municipal houses 
are during the next few years ta be built on a 
really large scale, and if there should be any 
proof that, for instance, rings of brickmakers 
were unduly putting up prices against the con- 
tractor, then there might arise a strong case for a 
few municipal brick-works as a powerful means of 
fighting such rings. 

Another kind of municipal trading is illustrated 
by the municipal bank in Birmingham, which 
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seems to have been most successful and. useful, 
and might well be copied in other cities. 

The first conclusion that emerges from a study 
of the evidence is that when there is a complete 
monopoly, as in the .case of gas, electricity, trams 
and water, the service is generally better run 
municipally. In the larger towns the water supply 
is in every case municipal, and in the great majority 
of cases the other three services are also municipal. 
The most striking fact is that there is not a single 
case in this country of one of these four services 
reverting to private ownership after being muni- 
cipalised, whereas the great majority of them were 
privately owned, and were municipalised later 
because the local authority was convinced that 
this was the best and most convenient course. 
Municipal trading to this extent is now a recog- 
nised and almost certainly permanent part of our 
local government. 

The second conclusion is that a municipally 
owned and managed service is not likely to be 
successful (except under very special conditions) * 
unless it is monopolistic. Otherwise it will be in 
competition with private enterprise, and there will 
always be interested opposition. This means that 
the members of the committee responsible for the 
work will not all have the same end in view. For 
instance, on a housing committee a section may 
have at heart the interests of the private builder, 
and may actually want to stop municipal building ; 


* The Birmingham Savings Bank has been a success in spite of the 
fact that it has no monopoly. 
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a second section may represent the property 
owners, and be interested mainly in the question 
as to how the new houses affect the value of. 
existing property; a third section may represent 
Labour, and be more interested in helping the 
building trade unions to get the wages and con- 
ditions they want than to help the committee to 
build houses. Such conditions must make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to carry on the work 
on the most efficient lines.* 

The danger of facile generalisation is shown by 
the fact that notwithstanding all these difficulties 
there was in 1919, and is to-day, no practicable 
alternative to the municipal building of houses ; 
or at least no alternative that would not present 
overwhelming ‘disadvantages. So that in this 
case, in spite of difficulties, it was essential to go 
in for municipal trading without having a mono- 
poly ; and now that the initial difficulties have 
been overcome the Housing Committee is building 
houses as well and cheaply as they could be 
done by private enterprise, and is designing and 
planning them much better. But it would be 
reasonable to conclude that only in exceptional 
circumstances should municipal trading be under- 
taken unless there be a monopoly. 

Any conclusions on this subject must of course 
depend on the efficiency with which the local 

* For these reasons the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry that local authorities should be empowered to 
engage in the retail sale of coal is not likely to have much effect. The 
best chance of making a big saving would be to grant the local 


authority a monopoly of the retail sale of coal within its area. This 
might perhaps be done experimentally in a few typical towns. 
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authority carries on its work. Conditions in this 
respect are, I think, much the same in Manchester 
as in other large cities in England ; in smaller 
areas the efficiency may in some cases be much 
less. It is quite possible that improvements may 
in the future be made in the system of govern- 
ing our great cities which would justify them in 
undertaking duties which they are not at present 
in a position to tackle successfully. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


But taking the government of our great cities 
as it exists to-day, I think we are justified in 
concluding :— 

(1) That where a monopoly exists, the service 
is likely to be better and more cheaply rendered if 
municipalised. 

(2) That only under exceptional circumstances 

should any service be municipalised unless it is a 
monopoly. 
- (3) That where a monopoly can be created, 
the question should be settled on business grounds 
with the sole object of securing the best and 
cheapest service. 

(4) That experiments in monopolistic municipal 
distribution of coal and milk should be encouraged. 


CHAPTER XIT 
THE CITY COUNCIL 


Tue final authority is the Council meeting to 
whose approval all proposals made by committees 
must be submitted. There are a hundred-and- 
forty members, who meet once a month, generally 
from 10.30 to 1, and again for, say, an hour 
and a half in the afternoon. Lunch is provided. 
On certain occasions when there is no lunch the 
business is apt to be concluded in the morning. It 
is often argued that a hundred-and-forty is an 
unwieldy and excessive number, and that the 
business would be more quickly and better done if 
the number were halved. But. Bridlington has a 
council of twenty-four, which sits on the average 
eight hours a month against Manchester’s four. 
The size of our Council is in itself a protection 
against unnecessary speech, because it is so ob- 
viously impossible to attempt to discuss more 
than a small proportion of the items on the agenda, 
which probably number two thousand. So the 
habit has grown of leaving the work to the com- 
mittees and trusting and supporting them, unless 
very good reason is shown to the contrary. The 
committees generally prove well worthy of the 
responsibility with which they are entrusted— 
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subject always to the Council’s power of revision 
if necessary. 


Tue AGENDA 


The agenda is usually a printed book of 
some sixty or seventy octavo pages epitomising 
the minutes of the forty standing and special 
committees. ‘This ‘“‘ epitome” as it is called is 
prepared by the Committee Clerk under the 
direction of the chairmen of the committees. The 
intention of the Council is that as much infor- 
mation as possible shall be given in this way ; the 
intention of the chairman is often to give as little 
as possible. His natural feeling is that the Council 
as a whole does not know as well as his committee 
what steps are necessary for the efficient conduct 
of its business, and that it is accordingly more 
important for him to see that his committee gets 
its way than that the Council should be helped to 
understand the problem in question. When deal- 
ing with a controversial matter which for one 
reason or another the chairman fears may be 
referred back by the Council, there is considerable 
temptation to draft the epitome with the primary 
object of getting the proposal through the Council, 
either by slurring it over with vague words, or even 
by including important matters under the heading 
of “‘ general business.” A typical case occurred 
recently in connection with the Art Gallery. 
For ten years the policy of the committee has 
been to make no charge for admission to its 

exhibitions. At a recent meeting of the committee, 
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after a good deal of discussion, a resolution was 
passed that a charge should be made for admission 
to a proposed loan exhibition. No doubt, as the 
chairman stated in the Council, this resolution was 
passed for special reasons, but it did undoubtedly 
represent a reversal of a long-standing policy. 
In the epitome of the minutes which was presented 
to the Council, this resolution—by far the most 
important and controversial matter dealt with by 
the committee—was altogether ignored. Though 
one protest was made against the suppression of 
this resolution, the Council apparently did not 
resent it or consider it a dangerous precedent, 
for no serious protest was made, and the action of 
the committee was confirmed by a considerable 
majority. : 

But the record in this matter is held by the 
Watch Committee which once presented the 
following luminous report to the Council : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WatTcH COMMITTEE 


August 10 
Ordinary Business 


August 12 
Ordinary Business 


August 24 
Ordinary Business. 


The question that occurs to one is why it was 
necessary to hold an additional special meeting 
two days after the usual meeting on August Io to 
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deal with ordinary business! But no member of 
the Council took the trouble to inquire. 

This lack of curiosity becomes more pronounced 
as the schemes submitted to the Council become 
bigger. Examples have already been given of 
this. 

One more example: the biggest scheme ever 
submitted to the Council was to convert Hawes- 
water into a Manchester reservoir, and to lay 
pipes to bring the water ninety miles to Man- 
chester. This was brought before the Council in 
1918. The chairman’s speech was very short and 
gave no facts of importance beyond those already 
made public in the Manchester Guardian. 'The 
need for the scheme depended on three things : 
the possibility of increased supplies from our 
existing reservoirs, the prospective increase in 
population, and the prospective demand per head 
for water. Nothing was said on any of these 
points and no question was asked. After the 
chairman’s speech there was one speech in opposi- 
tion to the whole scheme as unnecessary, and then 
with no further discussion of any sort the scheme 
was passed nem. con. 

The chairman stated in his speech that any 
member of the Council who wished to do so might 
see the engineer’s report in confidence. Only 
one councillor did so ; and vo alderman. 

This is carrying confidence in a committee much 
too far. It is inconceivable that any board of 
directors would take their responsibility so lightly 
as to pass a ten-million-pound scheme without 
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taking the trouble even to read the engineer’s 
report. It is only fair to say that the Council 
had (quite rightly) great confidence in the chair- 
man of the Waterworks Committee, a very experi- 
enced business man, for many years recognised as 
the leading member of the Council. Even so, 
such blind faith on the part of the whole body of 
councillors is disturbing. 


ConpucT oF DEBATES 


The Lord Mayor for the time being presides 
over the Council meetings. It is no easy task, 
and on the whole it is surprisingly well done. 
The Lord Mayor sits on a raised chair, with the 
Town Clerk, who must constantly advise him 
on points of order, well out of hearing at his feet. 
It is difficult and undignified for the Lord Mayor 
to keep shouting to attract the Town Clerk’s 
attention. I installed a little red electric lamp on 
his desk, with the idea that when I wanted to 
consult him I would switch it on, and he would 
then get up and speak to me with apparent 
spontaneity. Unfortunately he was always look- 
ing somewhere else when I pressed the button ! 
Much the best plan is for the Town Clerk to sit 
next to the Lord Mayor, which is done in many 
council chambers, so that they can consult with 
one another without interfering with the debate. 
This would save a good deal of wasted time in 
Manchester. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the debates in the 
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Council have been spoilt for the last ten years by 
the fact that there has generally been one irrespon- 
sible councillor with a powerful voice, an exagger- 
ated love of hearing it, and no restraining sense of 
shame. He is within his rights in speaking for 
ten minutes on the minutes of each and every 
committee, and it has been a common thing for 
such a man to speak ten or fifteen times and waste 
an hour or more of the Council’s time.* This 
kind of thing does a good deal to keep busy men, 
who often make the best representatives, off the 
Council ; they are willing to work, but not to sit 
by the hour and be forced to listen to nonsense. 
It is unfortunately almost impossible to stop it, 
and it is surprising what one man can do in this 
way to spoil the work of the Council. Apart 
from this the debates are most business-like. 
Speeches are limited to ten minutes ; it frequently 
happens that in a whole day there is not a speech 
longer than five minutes. The tradition is that: 
members say concisely what they have to say, and 
sit down. The contrast with Parliament, where 
a ‘front bencher’’ rarely speaks for less than an 
hour, is most striking, and entirely favourable to 
the City Council. In the House of Commons 
there are usually seven hours for any important 
debate. ‘Three leaders take the first two-and-a- 
half hours, two leaders take the last hour. Every- 
thing useful could probably be said in one quarter 
of the time. The remaining three-and-a-half 


_* The Manchester Guardian recently reported that a councillor spoke 
thirty-one times in one meeting. 
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hours let in about ten other speakers. There is 
no similar long-windedness in the City Council. I 
was much struck with the difference in the manner 
of electing the Speaker in Parliament and a Lord 
Mayor in Manchester. At the latter ceremony 
three speeches are made by members of the three 
parties, which are generally very good speeches, 
and do not take more than fifteen minutes 
altogether. The Lord Mayor then comes in, 
takes the oath, makes his speech, and within an 
hour the City Council sets to work on its business ; 
whereas nearly a week of parliamentary time is 
spent on the election of the Speaker and the swear- 
ing-in of the members. The City Council deals 
with the whole affair in a more dignified and much 
more business-like manner than Parliament. But 
there is this difference in favour of Parliament : 
the House of Commons does deal seriously and 
exhaustively with the big questions ; the Council ' 
makes no attempt to do so. 


New DEVELOPMENTS 


I have shown that the great bulk of the work of 
the City Council is carried out with a high degree 
of efficiency—the work of the trading committees 
and of the Public Health and Education Commit- 
tees is probably as good as anything of its kind 
that can be found in the world, whether under 
municipal or private management. But when we 
consider new developments we have to tell a very 
different story. I have already shown * that in 

* Chapter VIII., p. 121. 
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the last twenty years Manchester has undertaken 
six new services on a large scale, all under Govern- 
ment pressure, and with the help of Government 
grants. It is, I think, no exaggeration to say that 
Manchester of its own initiative has undertaken 
absolutely no new service of any importance. 

It is because of this narrowness of outlook, this 
willingness of the councillors to absorb themselves 
in routine work, and to ignore their responsibility 
for the big issues of city life, that our towns have 
grown up so ugly, inconvenient, and unhealthy. 
The City Council to-day is far more effective, and 
takes responsibility for a far wider field of activities 
than it did fifty years ago, but there are still 
immense gaps in its work, and the biggest pro- 
blem of local government is to find the best means 
of ensuring that the City Council shall be con- 
tinually on the look-out for new opportunities of 
extending and adapting its services to the growing 
needs of the city. 

How can we account for this really amazing 
contrast between first-class work in the routine 
services, and almost complete ignorance and 
apathy as to new developments ? 

Firstly, we must distinguish sharply between 
those services which come within the scope of 
an existing committee, and those which do not. 
As regards the former, not only is the work gener- 
ally well done, but the committees often show 
great enterprise and ability in keeping thoroughly 
up-to-date and developing their services. The 
Electricity Committee has built the most efficient 
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super-power station in the country to meet present 
and prospective demands ; the Waterworks Com- 
mittee has added Haweswater to Thirlmere ; the 
Education Committee has continued, building new 
schools and improving and replacing old ones. 

When we come to consider development outside 
the scope of any existing committee we find a very 
different state of affairs. 

New committees have been appointed to deal 
with town-planning, housing, and unemployment, 
all as the result of what was practically Govern- 
ment compulsion. Of its own initiative Man- 
chester has done nothing new of any importance 
at all. Birmingham has shown real enterprise by 
founding a successful municipal bank, and by 
being the first to undertake vigorously a great 
town-planning scheme, and to demand and get 
from Parliament the right to buy land free from 
the ridiculous restrictions by which other cities 
are still bound. 

But on the whole our great cities are all laggards. 
Not one of them has ever attempted to deal 
comprehensively with its great problem of land, 
housing and transport. We owe Welwyn and 
Letchworth to a few individual enthusiasts, not to 
Liverpool or Manchester or Birmingham, who 
could and should have been pioneers in garden- 
city development. 

In short, the government of Manchester is 
efficient in detail, but sadly lacking in vision 
and imagination. And on examination the reason 
is obvious. There is no machinery for co- 
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ordinating the work of the different committees, 
and no individual or committee responsible for the 
general policy of the Council as a whole. The 
Lord Mayor is elected for one year and can do 
little or nothing in the way of supervising the 
work. The Town Clerk is busy with legal work. 
In short, it is nobody’s business to think about the 
big things. The Council is a body of a hundred 
and forty directors with no chairman and no 
general manager. 

In Germany this is secured, firstly, by a trained 
burgomaster, who has been educated in municipal 
matters throughout his life, and is appointed for a 
period of probably twelve years ; and secondly, by 
a sort of executive committee, the “ magistrat,”’ 
consisting of paid officials, who are also elected 
for considerable periods. The organisation is so 
arranged that the burgomaster and magistrat have 
considerable powers in originating and directing 
policy, though the finance is in the hands of the 
council, which is elected much as our councils are. 
The career of burgomaster is one offering great 
public prestige, and it is the dearest wish of the 
good burgomaster that his period of office should - 
be looked back on as one during which the whole 
condition of the town has been improved. Having 
at least twelve years at his disposal, even if he is 
not re-elected, it is obvious that he will take long 
views. ‘The beauty of the average German town, 
even the modern industrial town, as against the 
planless ugliness of most English towns, is un-— 


doubtedly largely due to the care and thought 
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given to development in Germany by the burgo- 
master and magistrat, as against the complete 
apathy of the town councils here. 

When the Council is willing to consider any 
new proposal it invariably appoints a special 
committee for the purpose, and equally invariably 
fails to provide the staff necessary to enable the 
committee to act, The result is that the com- 
mittee has a few meetings and then generally dies 
a slow death without even presenting a report. 
It is an even more effective method of deferring a 
subject than the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, because the Royal Commission does at least 
present a report, although it may never be acted 
on ; the special committee rarely gets even so far 

as that. ; 

- Something must be done to place the respon- 
sibility for general guidance of the work of 
the Manchester City Council in the hands of 
persons who will have the experience, the know- 
ledge and the leisure to deal effectively with these 
great matters. I have already discussed various 
methods, which need only be summed up here. 

1. The Lord Mayor should devote himself to 
his ceremonial functions, and his work as chief 
justice, and a chairman of the Council should be 
appointed, probably for a period of years, and 
perhaps with a salary, who should be a member of 
all committees, and should be recognised as the 
head of the Council for all business purposes. 

2. There should be a standing committee on 
‘Co-ordination and Control,” with the duty of 

O 
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allocating duties to the various committees, and of 
recommending new committees to take up new 
duties. The committee should have power to 
take evidence from any member and official of 
the Corporation. The Town Clerk to act as 
secretary. This should be the most important 
committee of the Council. 

3. The Town Clerk should have a separate legal 
department under him. Preferably he should be 
an experienced administrator and not a lawyer. 
He should be regarded as the chief official of the 
Council, and expected to advise them in all 
matters, and to help the chairman to see that the 
whole of the business of the Council was satis- 
factorily transacted. 

4. Another method of securing some respon- 
sibility for the general affairs of the Council is by 
a strong party system with an informal cabinet. 
This may be desirable under present conditions in 
spite of disadvantages. If the other three reforms 
were carried out it would lose its advantages. 

I have deliberately stated these conclusions 
somewhat dogmatically; there may be better ways 
of securing the object, but it is of the first import- 
ance that something should be done. The whole 
government of county boroughs might be trans- 
formed by some relatively small changes of this 
kind. The best plan would be to follow the old 
custom and proceed experimentally, trying differ- 
ent changes in different places. Some towns 
might elect a competent mayor for periods of 
twelve years, being careful to select an absolutely 
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first-class man. Others might free their town clerk 
or some other official from routine work, and 
appoint him as a sort of manager. Others again 
might appoint some form of co-ordinating com- 
mittee, endeavouring to get the best members of 
the council on to this committee, and possibly 
giving them a special staff, or making the manager, 
if such manager is appointed, responsible primarily 
to this co-ordinating committee. Others might 
go rather further, and appoint a special executive 
committee, responsible for the administration, as 
in the case of the German magistrat, leaving to 
the general council only the control of policy and 
of finance. 

The change might be made in many ways. 
But one thing is glaringly clear: the chief defect 
of our county borough councils is a lack of 
management and direction in the big questions of 
policy. Nothing is so important as to find the 
remedy. 


CuapTrer XIII 
THE PARTY SYSTEM 


ExectTions to the City Council are always fought 
on national party lines; the candidates stand as 
Conservative, Labour, or Liberal. It is difficult, 
and indeed impossible, for any but a very out- 
standing personality to be elected except with 
a party label, and with the help of a party machine. 
The parties have their ward organisations, which 
regard municipal elections as convenient trial 
runs for national elections, and therefore run a 
candidate as a matter of course for all municipal 
elections. Equally as a matter of course the 
official party candidate gets the votes of the loyal 
adherents of that party, and so makes success very 
difficult for any independent candidate. 

But the widespread feeling against political 
elections to the City Council has some effect ; 
fewer people blindly vote on the party ticket 
than in a national election; more attention is 
paid to the personality of the candidate and the 
services he has rendered. There is a real reluc- 
tance to eject a sitting councillor with a good 
record ; there is no such reluctance to eject a 
sitting Member of Parliament. And it is a curious 


thing that municipal votes in Manchester do 
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not at all accord with parliamentary votes. For 
instance, the following table gives the facts as 
to the Withington Division of Manchester, for 
the general elections in November, 1922, 
December, 1923 and October, 1924 (at all of 
which I was Liberal candidate), and for the 
municipal elections held in November in the same 
years in the three wards which together constitute 
the parliamentary division. | 


1922. 1923. 1924. 


Parliamentary | Conservative Liberal Conservative |) 
Election | majority, 670 | majority, 3918 | majority, 3198 


Ward Tt. . Liberal Conservative Liberal 

Ward2. . Liberal Conservative Liberal 
(unopposed) 

Ward 3... Liberal Liberal Liberal 


ParTy ORGANISATION 


A new councillor therefore always enters the 
Council as a member of one of the three political 
parties. Each party has a caucus, with a chairman 
and a secretary, which meets before every meeting 
of the Council, goes through the agenda, and de- 
cides whether the party is to take any definite line 
on any of the matters arising. I have personal 
experience of the Liberal caucus, and have found 
it a real advantage to go through the agenda with 
a number of people, each of whom is intimately 
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acquainted with some aspects of the business, and 
all of whom tend to look at municipal affairs from 
a similar point of view. Useful discussions are 
held which save some time at the Council meeting 
by removing misunderstandings, and enable con- 
certed action to be taken when desirable. I may 
say, that in my experience, the Liberal caucus 
has never attempted to bind its members ; a vote 
is often unanimous ; if not, the chairman may 
appeal to the members to support the party, but 
independence is always respected, and there is no 
attempt to compel uniformity. I believe matters 
are different in this respect in the other two parties. 

When elected, the first thing a new councillor 
has to do is to say which committees he would like 
to serve on. This is settled by the Council on the 
recommendation of the Nomination Committee. 
The party which has a majority in the Council 
has control of the Nomination Committee, and is: 
usually careful to keep a majority on all important 
committees. ‘This is quite right, as most unfor- 
tunate results follow if the political complexion 
of a committee differs from that of the Council— 
especially if the committee is progressive and 
wants to go ahead, and the Council is Conservative. 
This was the case with the Housing Committee 
in 1921; for one year only, with results which are 
described elsewhere. It was also the case with the 
Public Health Committee for several years before 
the war.* 

The chairmen of committees are almost always 


* See pp. 47-51 and 97. 
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elected on party lines. Some regard is paid to 
ability and long service, but in the normal case 
the strongest party elects its nominees. But it is 
a tradition that once a chairman always a chair- 
man. It is almost unknown to vote against a 
sitting chairman on party grounds. The sole 
object should of course be to get the best possible 
chairman, and the introduction of party con- 
siderations can do nothing but harm in this matter. 


Party VoTING 


In the ordinary business of the committees 
party questions very rarely arise ; councillors who 
have served for many years have told me that they 
have never known a party vote. A party vote 
on purely administrative questions in carrying on 
existing services, and this covers the greater part 
of the Council’s work, must always be rare. It is 
difficult to imagine a party division on the Art 
Gallery Committee as to which of two pictures 
should be bought for the city ! 

But party votes do occur in connection with new 
developments, mainly on two broad questions. 
The first is municipal socialism, or interference 
with private enterprise. Conservatives regard 
anything on these lines with suspicion and dis- 
favour, as a matter of principle ; Labour generally 
supports it, also on principle.* Liberals regard 
such questions not as matters of principle but 
expediency, and vote in accordance with their 


* See pp. 169-176. 
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views as to the effect of the particular proposal on 
the efficiency and cheapness of the service. 

The second is the question of expenditure on 
new services ; here again the first instinct of the 
Conservative is to oppose, of Labour to support, 
and of the Liberal to suspend judgment until he 
has satisfied himself whether the expenditure is 
likely to be justified by the value of the service. 
This is the commonest cause of party votes.* 
There is a good deal of truth in the saying that the 
chief thing the voter wants to know is: “If you 
are returned, shall I have to pay as much as I do 
now?” Against him one has to put the voter who 
wants something and says: “ If you are returned 
will you get me a park—a new school—a cheaper 
tram fare—a house—or what not ? ” 

In Manchester during my experience the Con- 
servatives have been pretty steadily against new 
expenditure, whereas Liberals and Labour have 
pressed for new services. And yet it is doubtful 
whether this is not merely a matter of personalities : 
Birmingham, with an overwhelming Conservative 
majority, has shown distinctly more enterprise and 
gone ahead faster than Manchester. 


Tue PLace or Party IN THE City CounciL 


It is generally held that a strong two-party 
system in Parliament is a great advantage, is 
indeed the foundation of its success. The Cabinet 
on behalf of the majority takes full responsibility 

* See pp. 24-27. ° 
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for all decisions. ‘‘ His Majesty’s Opposition ” is 
always on the look-out for mistakes and keeps the 
Government up to the mark. I have heard it 
argued by a leading authority that the same applies 
to local authorities. The London County Council 
has a definite party system, an informal cabinet 
of the leaders of the majority party is responsible 
for policy, all the chairs are held by members of 
the majority party, and the minority goes into 
definite opposition. My informant had investi- 
gated the work of many of our leading local 
authorities, and said confidently that where they 
had the London County Council party system in 
force he found good government and good general 
direction of policy, where the Manchester system 
prevailed he found chaos. His opinion is import- 
ant. But his conclusion was clearly due to one 
thing—the lack of any general direction of policy 
in the Manchester system. I agree this is a very 
serious defect, and it might be worth accepting 
the drawbacks of a strong party system if this 
could not be otherwise remedied. I believe, 
however, that the same end can be achieved by 
other means. 

There can be no doubt that the ideal is that 
each member of a committee should consider 
every proposal purely on its merits as affecting 
the welfare of the city asa whole. Any secondary 
consideration as to how it may affect the fortunes 
of a political party can only do harm. One 
cannot help wishing that the party system could 
be totally eliminated from local affairs. But there 
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are real differences in point of view, represented, 

in the extreme cases, by those who quite genuinely. 
believe that the rates are a crushing burden on 
individuals and industry, and must be kept down 
at all costs; and, at the other end, by those who 
believe in an almost indefinite extension of muni- 
cipal services and do not concern themselves with 
the cost. It may be that a division in two parties 
on this basis has its advantages. In any case the 
party system is there, and there is little or no 
chance of its being eliminated. Members of the 
different parties are fortunately on the friendliest 
personal terms, and work together excellently on 
committees. I had a short experience in the 
House of Commons of the sharp and ever-present 
effect of party, of the time wasted in playing the 
party game, and of the decisive influence that 
party considerations often have on votes. In 
1923 the Conservatives were in power ; in the 
Budget debates Liberals and Labour voted to 
reduce the taxes on tea and sugar. In 1924 Labour 
was in power, with Liberal support ; they voted 
for Mr Snowden’s revised taxes on tea and sugar, 
Conservatives voted to reduce them! Nothing of 
the kind happens to-day in the Manchester City 
Council, and I cannot help thinking that it would 
be a bad day for the city if party ever came to play 


the part in the City Council which it does in 
Parliament. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AREAS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


One of the questions which have been much 
debated of recent years, and which is of increasing 
importance, is that of the proper area which a 
local authority should control. 

Manchester, with a population of 750,000, and 
an area of 21,690 acres, is surrounded by the 
following boroughs: on its north-west border 
Salford, with a population of 240,000 ; on the 
north-east Oldham, with a population of 145,000 ; 
and on the south-east Stockport, with a population 
of 125,000. On the east, and tc the south and west 
Manchester is bounded by urban and rural districts, 
of which Stretford, on the west, has a population 
of 44,000, the others being considerably smaller. 

There has been a general desire in Manchester, 
at least on the Council, that the city boundaries . 
should be extended as far as possible. This is no 
doubt mainly due to a natural wish to increase 
the importance of the city, and of its representa- 
tives. Manchester is the heart of the greatest 
exporting area in the world ; if Salford and 
Stretford, which are entirely dependent on Man- 
chester, were absorbed, Manchester would have a 
population of over a million and take her rightful 
place as the second city of the Empire. 

201 
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It is also strongly felt that an unfair burden is 
placed on Manchester rate-payers for the benefit 
of outsiders. Manchester provides a College of 
Technology, a centre for training teachers, an 
art school, and many other such services for the 
whole of south-east Lancashire, and though in 
some cases the outside authority makes a contri- 
bution to the cost, yet it never pays its propor- 
tionate share, and every student from Salford 
or Stretford isa burden to Manchester.* The best 
example is perhaps the loan of five million pounds 
made by the Manchester City Council for the 
completion of the Manchester Ship Canal. The 
whole risk and cost of this loan. was borne by 
Manchester ; it meant a shilling on the rates for 
many years. ‘The surrounding towns contributed 
not one penny, but shared equally with Man- 
chester the benefit of cheaper freights and better 
trade. . 


ABSORPTION 


As the result of this natural desire for expan- 
sion, the area of the city has been increased on 
several occasions by the absorption of surrounding 
urban and rural districts. So long as the exten- 
sion was south and west there was no conflict with 
the neighbouring boroughs, and there was not 
much difficulty in carrying through the extension, 
the rate-payers being generally reconciled to the 
loss of local self-government by the offer of a 
favourable differential rate for a number of years, 


* See Mr Spurley Hey’s evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Local Government, ‘‘ Minutes of Evidence,’’ Part VII, p. 1392. 
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and the councillors by a disproportionately large 
representation on the Manchester Council. 

The following table shows the population, area 
and rateable value of Manchester in 1890, and as 
affected by the various extensions made after that 
date :— 


Population. Area (Acres). Rateable Value. 

Date. 
Before | added | Before | agdea]| Before | Added 
area. area. | extension. | area. 


sion. sion. 


£ £ 
1890 | 378,800 | 126,568] 5,958 | 6,977 }2,416,330| 381,675 


IgOI | 543,872 12,935 | $ acre} 3,359,298 


1903 | 543,872 73 |12,935| 71913.427,748| 1,000 


1904 | 543,945 | 62,879 | 13,654 | 6,239 | 3,497,124 | 417,742 


1909 | 676,000 | 38,049 | 19,893 | 1,752 | 4,499,183 | 203,786 


1913 | 723,500 52121,645| 45 ]4,649,421) 500 

Unfortunately, Manchester is not alone in its desire 
toextend. The surrounding boroughs of Salford, 
Oldham and Stockport have the same feeling of 
local pride and the same desire to see their towns 
grow in area, population and importance. The 
consequence is, that when Manchester attempts to 
absorb a district adjacent to one of these boroughs, 
a similar claim is immediately made by the 
borough in question, and the matter is then fought 
out at an inquiry held by the central authority, 
and afterwards before a Parliamentary Committee. 


A dilo ee ene Sem so wis) Koc echt —oe ee ek te ok eee 


the ordinary work of the Council by requiring 
much time and thought from the leading officials. 

Manchester, in 1912, endeavoured to absorb 
the urban district of Heaton Norris, which lies 
between it and Stockport. Stockport at once made 
the same claim, and, after a Local Government 
Board inquiry, practically the whole of Heaton 
Norris was awarded to Stockport. The cost of 
the hearing to Manchester at the local inquiry and 
before the Parliamentary Committee was some- 
thing over £4000. More recently an application 
was made by Manchester to acquire the urban 
districts of Prestwich and Failsworth, whereupon 
the former was immediately claimed by Salfordand 
the latter by Oldham. In the former case the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Manchester City 
Council offered a differential rate greatly in 
favour of Prestwich. When their report was sub- 
mitted to the Council for confirmation it was felt 
that in their desire to help forward “ the natural 
expansion of Manchester” the Parliamentary 
Committee had made altogether too generous 
an offer to Prestwich, and had not sufficiently 
counted the cost to the Manchester rate-payers. 
The report was rejected by a large majority, and it 
was agreed that the attempts to include Prestwich 
and Failsworth should be abandoned. 


AMALGAMATION OR FEDERATION 


As the result of these very unsatisfactory pro- 
ceedings, a strong feeling arose that this com- 


RAMEE NR MA A UNS PM UtotriCls, Was NapNaZard, 
expensive, and undignified. The City Council 
therefore appointed a special committee to con- 
sider whether some scheme of federation among 
the authorities of south-east Lancashire might not 
be adopted. The idea was that certain services 
should be delegated to a federal council consisting 
of representatives of various constituent authorities, 
and that the constituent authorities should retain 
complete autonomy as regards other services. The 
idea was welcomed by leading members of sur- 
rounding authorities who were strongly opposed to 
amalgamation. Reports were presented by the 
principal Manchester officials to this committee, 
but it seems doubtful whether anybody ever read 
them. The committee was re-appointed year after 
year for several years, and was finally dissolved 
without taking any action or producing any report. 
Meantime, the question of the amalgamation of 
Manchester and Salford had been discussed at 
intervals. Up to 1914 Manchester had, generally 
speaking, been in favour of it, and Salford against 
it; Salford feeling that it would be absorbed in 
Manchester, and that the individuality of the 
** Royal and Ancient Borough ” would be lost. 
The matter was raised again after the war by 
the President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, who gave two lunches at intervals of 
a year to members of the Manchester and Salford 
Corporations, at which everything except amal- 
gamation was discussed. A joint committee was 
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appointed, but never met until I became Lord 
Mayor in 1921. I then called the joint committee 
together at a third lunch, followed by a most 
friendly meeting, lasting several hours, at which 
the whole matter was fully discussed. Instruc- 
tions were given to the two Town Clerks to pre- 
pare reports. The feeling at that time seemed to 
have changed considerably, the majority of the 
Salford members, no doubt owing to the exces- 
sively high rates in Salford, being inclined to 
favour amalgamation, the majority of the Man- 
chester members being apparently very doubtful 
about it, and regarding Salford as a liability rather 
than as an asset. The reports of the two Town 
Clerks have, in spite of the lapse of four years, not 
yet been presented to the committee. Manchester 
has allowed the matter to drop altogether, Salford 
has discussed it at intervals, and decided at the 
end of 1925 to ask the surrounding towns to 
attend a meeting to consider afresh the whole 
question of amalgamation or federation. 
Meantime experience has shown the present 
local government areas to be so unsatisfactory in 
regard to electricity and town planning that 
separate action has been taken to try to improve 
matters in those particular cases, without waiting for 
the over-slow development of any general scheme. 


MANCHESTER AND District Joint Town- 
PLANNING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


In preparing a town-planning scheme for south 
Manchester in 1918-19, it was found that con- 
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tinual consultation was necessary with five con- 
tiguous authorities. For instance, it was no use 
settling the line of main roads out of Manchester 
unless the necessary connections were made be- 
yond our boundaries, and it was essential in 
determining the future character of a district 
near the boundary by settling the number of 
houses to be built per acre, to have regard to 
what was likely to happen just across the boundary. 

It soon became clear that some machinery for 

constant consultation was almost necessary, and 

that the work of each local authority would be 
immensely helped if a regional town plan could 
be prepared as a general guide. : 

The idea was generally welcomed, and an 
advisory committee was established in 1920 cover- 
ing an area within a radius of fifteen miles from 
the Manchester Town Hall. No less than ninety- 
six local authorities are to-day represented on the 
committee, which has steadily developed since its 
formation. Its duties as defined in the “ Con- 
stitution and Functions ” are :— 

(a) To advise in the promotion, co-ordination, 
and linking up of town-planning schemes 
within the area. 

(b) To proceed with the preparation of a regional 
plan for the area, indicating by way of 
recommendation—together with any other 
particulars which the committee may con- 
sider necessary—the following : 

(1) Chief lines of communication by roads, 


rail, and water, including suggested 
P 
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widenings and improvements of existing 
roads, and the lines ofsuggested newroads. 

(2) Theallocation of particular portions of the 
area for particular users, having regard 
to the general development of the whole. 

(3) The location of regional parks, open 
spaces, or other reservations necessary or 
desirable in connection with the develop- 
ment of the area. 

(4) The general lines of development of the 
area, viewing the area as a unit, including 
the preparation of any necessary special 
reports on the geographical, geological, 
or other conditions obtaining in the area. 


(c) To consider and make suggestions or recom- 
mendations on any matter relating to the 
effective town or regional planning or 
development of the area, or upon any other 
co-essential matter which may be referred to it. 

(d) To make suggestions and recommendations 
to any Government department or local 
authority on any matter coming within 
the scope of the committee’s activity. 


In 1922 the committee promoted a most suc- 
cessful exhibition and conference held in the 
Manchester Town Hall. One instance that was 
given at the conference of the need for a regional 
survey impressed me very deeply. There is a 
large amount of trafic in cotton goods from 
Oldham to Bolton, This goes by motor lorry, 
and has to go right into the centre of Manchester 
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and out again, simply because a direct road from 
Oldham to Bolton would pass through the areas of 
several local authorities, and it has been nobody’s 
business to press for such a road, or even to think of 
the possibility of constructing it. This heavy traffic 
adds to the congestion of central Manchester, wears 
the Manchester roads unnecessarily, and the extra 
distance and delay increase the cost of transport. 
But it is a doubtful advantage to the districts 
between Bolton and Oldham to build a bye-pass 
road for the sake of reducing the costs of Oldham 
spinners and of Manchester rate-payers. 

Only a regional committee can look at a pro- 
blem of this sort from the right point of view— 
that of the most effective and cheapest transport 
system for south-east Lancashire as a whole— 
and having decided what is the ideal system the 
committee can then take steps, through the Min- 
istry of Transport and the various local authorities 
concerned, to see that the necessary work is put 
in hand on a basis fair to all. This is only one 
instance of the kind of work that the Joint Town 
Planning Advisory Committee should do. The 
work for the first two years had been much ham- 
pered by the fact that the committee had no staff, 
except so far as the staffs of the constituent 
authorities were able and willing to give voluntary 
help. So impressed were those who attended the 
conference with the potential value of the work, 
and the need for a whole-time staff, that they recom- 
mended a voluntary levy not to exceed the product 
of a rate of one-tenth of a penny (which amounts 
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for Manchester alone to £2500 per annum) from 
all the constituent authorities. This was agreed to 
by the whole of the-ninety-six authorities who con- 
stitute the committee, and a skilled staff was set to 
work to prepare a preliminary plan and report. 

The report was published early in 1926, and is 
an exceedingly valuable survey of the geography 
and resources of the region. It gives a general 
plan showing the lines on which, in the unanimous 
opinion of the committee, the region should be 
developed, and‘in particular new roads should be 
built. The heart of the region is the city of 
Manchester (with Salford), and the main roads 
running through the region all go through these 
towns. Good circumferential roads and main 
through roads missing the crowded areas hardly 
exist. The result is congestion in the towns, 
waste of time and extra cost for road transport— 
in other words, an unnecessary and heavy burden 
on industry as compared with what might be 
done under an efficient transport system. 

The committee have now finished their general 
plan, and are faced with the problem of preparing 
a statutory plan, which must be approved by the 
Ministry of Health, and then has the force of law. 
Such a plan must be made in great detail, and it is 
estimated that with proper staffs it would take three 
years to prepare. The committee believe that 
the individual areas controlled by the hundred- 
and-four local authorities within the region are too 
small for effective planning, even with the guidance 
given by the general plan which is now being 
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prepared. On the other hand, they consider that 
the whole area of south-east Lancashire as a unit 
of a thousand square miles is too large. 

They therefore recommend that about fifteen 
official town-planning committees be set up 
covering the whole area between them, and that 
these be united and co-ordinated by a regional 
advisory committee. The district committees 
would be statutory town- planning committees 
with powers to raise the necessary funds from their 
constituent authorities, and to prepare an official 
plan. The cost would vary in the district areas 
according to rateable value from a halfpenny rate 
to a three-halfpenny rate. The co-ordinating 
committee would be merely advisory. 

The fact that some of these district statutory 
committees have already been appointed, in- 
volving the agreement of a large number of local 
authorities to abrogate their independence in this 
matter, and to contribute for three years towards 
the cost of preparing the statutory plan, is a 
further encouraging proof of the general realisa- 
tion that the benefits of town-planning are well 
worth paying for. There seems little doubt that 
before long the whole area will be covered by a 
- series of about fifteen district committees engaged 
in the highly important and complex work of 
preparing official plans. 

These committees will have to meet a serious 
difficulty. A large number of the roads and of the 
larger open spaces which have been recommended 
by the advisory committee are situated in rural 
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districts. For instance, in one rural district alone 
over forty miles of new roads, and several large 
open spaces, totalling over a thousand acres, are 
foreseen. Clearly no rural authority can meet an 
expenditure of this sort out of its own resources. 
If the plan is to be carried out, the cost of local 
improvements may have to be borne in some cases 
by three or four neighbouring authorities which 
will specially benefit by them ; in other cases the 
region as a whole must share the expense of 
improvements which are for the benefit of the 
whole of the inhabitants of south-east Lancashire. 

The history of this joint committee is typical of 
the British way of doing things.. Nobody thought 
it out, it fits into no general principle of local 
government, it was set up in a tentative way to 
meet a practical difficulty, it proved useful, a 
constitution was adopted and funds provided ; and 
now the matter is being carried a step further by 
covering the area with statutory town-planning 
committees. The whole thing is a gradual growth 
dictated by experience to meet the needs of the 
mornent, and is an interesting example of the way 
in which new institutions gradually develop by a 
process of trial and error. 

The statutory district committees consist of 
members nominated by the local authorities within 
the districts, and the new advisory committee, it 
is suggested, will consist of members nominated 
by these district committees, and therefore two 
removes from direct election by the people; in 
other words, the advisory committee is nominated 
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by the statutory committees which are themselves 
nominated by the hundred-and-four elected local 
authorities. Whether a committee of this sort 
will be responsive to democratic control may be 
doubted, but it is difficult to see any other way in 
which it could be constituted. 

The report is a fine example of the work that 
can be done by voluntary co-operation of con- 
tiguous authorities. It is to be hoped that the 
whole of the authorities will accept its proposals, 
and that in three or four years’ time south-east 
Lancashire will be covered by a series of statutory 
town-planning schemes, co-ordinated by the ad- 
visory committee into a single effective whole. 
That would be a great achievement, and would be 
an absolute guarantee for the future of a steady 
improvement, both as regards amenity and econ- 
omy, in the general conditions of this very im- 
portant industrial area. 


SouTH-EAST LANCASHIRE ELECTRICITY BoARD 


Another case where experience showed the 
old areas of local authorities to be thoroughly 
unsatisfactory was in connection with the supply 
of electricity. For efficiency, the supply for an 
industrial area must be generated in a few large 
stations, situated where there is ample condensing 
water and an adequate supply of cheap coal, and 
there must be intercommunication between the 
different generating stations. The incentive in 
this case was national. Electricity Commissioners 
were set up by an Act of 1919, and in 1920 they 
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defined the limits of the South-east Lancashire 
Electricity District. ‘This was determined quite 
independently of the Joint Town-planning Com- 
mittee’s area, but both areas roughly coincide with 
the south-east Lancashire industrial area. 

A committee was appointed representing all 
the electrical undertakers in the area, twenty-five 
local authorities and four companies, and they 
met to consider the recommendation of the 
Commissioners that a joint electricity authority 
should be set up to own the power-stations and to 
give bulk supplies to the-various undertakers, who 
would then merely be responsible for distribution, 
within their own areas. There was some jealousy 
and considerable unwillingness on the part of 
certain undertakers to give up their generating 
stations to a joint authority. It is alleged that an 
alderman representing one town said, with true 
Lancashire independence, he would rather pay 
£10,000 out of his own pocket than take elec- 
tricity from a rival town a few miles away! The 
committee therefore reported that it was desirable 
to work towards a joint electricity authority by a 
process of evolution, and that any improvement of 
organisation should follow the line of least resist- 
ance. They recommended setting up an advisory 
rather than an executive committee to deal with 
the construction or extension of generating stations, 
and the extension or alteration of main trans- 
mission lines. They thought that in this way har- 
monious working would be obtained, and that, if 
necessary, the Commissioners could use their power 
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to see that the committee’s recommendations were 
carried out by the individual undertakers. The 
Commissioners accepted this view, and in 1923 set 
up the South-east Lancashire Advisory Board, de- 
fining its constitution and powers, and laying down 
how the constituent authorities were to contribute 
the necessary funds. The Board is now at work, 
and it is hoped that it will save the area £100,000 
each year by more efficient and economical 
organisation than would otherwise be possible. 
Much complicated technical work was neces- 
sary before it was possible to agree on the general 
lines of the scheme to be submitted to the Com- 
missioners at the public inquiry which must be 
held before a scheme can be adopted. It is to the 
credit of south-east Lancashire that their scheme 
was the first to be approved by the Commissioners, 
and, having regard to the general view that local 
authorities are lacking in enterprise and initiative, 
it is of interest to note that twenty out of twenty- 
five of the constituent undertakers are muni- 
cipalities. In other words, an electricity area 
consisting almost entirely of public authorities 
has shown more initiative, more tact and ability 
to overcome local friction and opposition than 
the remaining areas in the country, many of 
which are controlled largely by private companies. 
I have no doubt. as to the reason: it is a question 
not of socialism versus private enterprise, but a 
question of personalities. Lancashire was for- 
tunate in having as chairman of its Electrical 
Engineering Committee, Mr S. L. Pearce, who 
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combines in a high degree the very qualities of 
knowledge, driving force and tact which are 
necessary to success, and there is no doubt that 
the success of this scheme is mainly due to him. 


DECENTRALISATION 


It has thus been found by experience that even 
the 21,690-acre area of Manchester is far too 
small for the effective administration of certain 
local government services. On the other hand, 
there is a school of thought which contends that 
the Manchester area is far too large for the 
administration of certain other services. 

When the Withington district, with a mete 
tion of 48,000, was included in Manchester in 1904, 
one condition upon which the local council insisted 
was that a special committee of the Manchester 
City Council should be appointed, to be known 
as the “‘ Withington Committee,” with powers to 
administer certain services in the Withington 
district. The principal services reserved were 
cleansing, paving, improvements, street lighting, 
and some other services connected with health. 
It was hoped by the inhabitants that, in this way, 
while securing certain benefits by becoming 
citizens of Manchester, they would still to some 
extent preserve their local independence, and that 
officials acting under the Withington Committee, 
with their headquarters in the centre of the district, 
would know the needs of the district better, would 
be more accessible, and would be likely to carry 
out the work more satisfactorily, than officials in 
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the Manchester Town Hall, which is five miles 
away from parts of the Withington district. 

A special committee was appointed in the year 
1909 to consider the subject of decentralisation 
and, after taking a good deal of evidence, reported 
that the principle of appointing committees to 
deal with a special service of local government for 
the whole area of Manchester, in accordance with 
the usual practice, was, in their opinion, preferable 
to the system of splitting up the city into smaller 
areas and appointing local committees to deal with 
a number of services in each such area. The 
committee was further of the opinion that if any 
form of decentralisation were to be adopted, it 
should not take this form, but that certain central 
committees might advantageously appoint sub- 
committees to deal with their own specific ser- 
vices in special areas of the city. This is to some 
extent already done by the Highways Committee, 
which is split up into four sub-committees ; each 
sub-committee, with its own surveyor, dealing with 
approximately one-quarter of the area of the city. 

The Withington Committee carried out its 
duties for ten years, apparently to the satisfaction 
of the local residents, as there was strong pressure 
brought on the City Council to continue it. A 
special committee was appointed to consider the 
question. I was a member both of the Withing- 
ton Committee and of the special committee of 
inquiry. The result of the inquiry was a decision 
that this method of decentralisation was ineffici- 
ent and undesirable. So far as I remember, no 
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reasoned report was published. But the reasons 
for the relative failure of the local committee were 
obvious. The committee had its own officials— 
clerk, surveyor, medical officer of health. They 
were under the control of the committee, and not 
under the head officials of the Town Hall. The 
district, therefore, had not the advantage of the 
services of the leading Manchester officials, who 
were responsible to different committees. The 
system was in short about as bad and unworkable 
a method as the wit of man could devise. It is 
abundantly clear that to secure efficiency it is 
essential that one committee and one hierarchy 
of officials must be responsible for one service 
throughout the area of the city, and that if there 
is to be decentralisation, it must be along the lines 


already adopted by the Highways Committee. 


Lines oF ADVANCE 


Such is in outline the history of the area question 
in Manchester up-to-date. What are the best 
lines of advance for the future? 

Firstly, it is clear that Manchester is to-day a 
comparatively good local government area, It is 
a convenient size for purposes of easy adminis- 
tration from one centre; the farthest outlying 
parts are not more than five miles from the Town 
Hall, and can be reached in a motor-car in less 
than half an hour ; and yet the business of each of 
the committees is on so large a scale that it can 
well afford to maintain a really good staff under a 
head official of first-class experience and ability. 
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As an ideal administrative unit Manchester is 
certainly not too large; if Salford and Stretford 
were absorbed, the whole amalgamated city with 
a population of just over a million would still lie 
within a radius of five miles from the Manchester 
Town Hall, and many of the services would be 
much more easily managed than now. The 
tram service for all three towns should be a single 
whole; its present artificial division among three 
authorities means inevitable friction and waste. 
Many other services, such, for instance, as water 
supply, main drainage, electricity and gas could 
quite certainly be more cheaply and _ better 
managed by a single committee for the whole 
area than by three committees for three artificially 
divided districts. ‘There would, in every case, be 
obvious economies in staffing, and the united 
services would benefit by absorbing the best 
brains and ability from the whole area. There 
would also probably be an improvement in the 
personnel of the councils. Manchester would be a 
very great city, the dignity and responsibility of 
the City Council would be enhanced, the best 
men from all three districts would be available ; 
it is to be hoped that civic pride would be 
stimulated among the whole body of citizens, 
and that the very best men would consider it 
an honour to serve as members of the governing 
body of the second city of the Empire. Taking 
the area as a whole there can be no possible 
doubt that amalgamation, and central adminis- 
tration by a single staff, would give better and 
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cheaper service throughout the range of municipal 
activities. 

There are, of course, difficulties. There would 
be some difficulty in rearranging the staffs with- 
out unfairness ; there might be more in inducing 
members of the present councils, who number 
225, to agree to a central council of, say, 100, 
which would mean immediate suicide for more 
than half of them as city councillors or aldermen. 
An important point is the local feeling both in 
Stretford and in “the Royal and Ancient 
Borough” of Salford; which might be partly 
merged in a new feeling for Manchester as a’ 
whole. But the biggest difficulty is the question 
of rateable value. If there should be a uniform 
valuation, a uniform rate, and a uniform service 
over the whole area, what would the effect be on 
each part? Clearly a rich district with high rate- 
able value and few slums will suffer in amalga- 
mating and equalising its rate with a poor area. 
For instance, Stretford is a pleasant residential 
area for some of the richer workers in Manchester. 
It has no slums, it pays no share of the rates 
required for the poorest parts of Manchester, for 
its parks and open spaces and its schoois, while it 
cheerfully uses services provided by Manchester 
and benefits by Manchester’s enterprise in financ- 
ing the Ship Canal. In fact, Stretford is nothing 
but a Manchester suburb evading its fair share of 
the responsibility of paying for the management 
of the city; and quite naturally Stretford enjoys 
this privileged position, and is determined not to 
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be forced into amalgamation with Manchester or 
Salford if it can possibly avoid it. 

Salford, on the other hand, largely consists of 
working-class property; its rateable value is low 
and the cost of services high. Manchester occupies 
an intermediate position between rich Stretford 
and poor Salford, and from the short-sighted 
point of view it would pay Manchester to absorb 
Stretford but to refuse to take Salford. 

But there is no doubt that the three are in fact 
one community, and that that community would 
be better governed as a single unit than it is now. 
Some sections are now in a privileged position, 
others are not so well off as they ought to be, 
owing to the haphazard way in which the local 
government boundaries are drawn. ‘Taking the 
broad view, those inequalities ought to be swept 
away, the various difficulties ought to be overcome 
by wise compromise; and in the best interest of the 
whole area the three councils ought to be amal- 
gamated into a single Greater Manchester City 
Council. . 

There is another aspect of the question of 
county borough areas.. Many people hold that a 
county borough should have the power to control 
the development of contiguous rural districts 
when it wishes to do so by including them com- 
pulsorily within its area. Nowadays county 
boroughs are preparing town-planning schemes, 
and it frequently happens that they may plan a 
main arterial road leading out into the country, 
only to find that the neighbouring rural authority 
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or county council refuses or cannot afford to 
continue the road through its area. 

A concrete example has recently arisen in 
Manchester. Expansion is blocked on all sides 
except the south. The southern boundary is 
formed by the river Mersey, with no bridge for 
five miles. Beyond lies the Wythenshawe estate, 
covering 3000 acres, perfectly adapted for develop- 
ment as a garden suburb. Manchester has made 
two great roads, 100 feet wide, running south 
almost to the Mersey, both of which when 
extended by bridges over the river will pass 
through this estate. There can be no doubt that 
Manchester people will live in Wythenshawe, and 
a proposal that the city should purchase the estate 
and develop it on garden-city lines is now being 
fought out in the Council. Hitherto members have 
been about equally divided for and against. One 
of the arguments that opponents of the purchase 
use most freely is that Wythenshawe is not in Man- 
chester, that under the existing law we could not 
be sure of getting it included even if we bought 
the land, and that if we bought we should run the 
risk of being forced to develop alien land and of 
building up rateable value for another authority.* 

I believe it is a short-sighted view, and that it 
would be wise of Manchester to buy this site and 
lay it out as a beautiful and healthy garden suburb, 
which would be a joy and a pride to Manchester 
for alltime. But there is no doubt that if it were 


* Asa matter of fact the burdens imposed on the rural authority 
by developing such an area as a housing estate may easily offset the 
increase in rateable value. 

Q 
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understood that a great city had the right under 
reasonable conditions to include undeveloped land 
on its borders, there would be a better chance of 
important and hopeful experiments of this kind 
being undertaken. 

But even assuming that Manchester absorbed 
both Salford and Stretford, as well as Wythen- 
shawe, the problem of dealing with certain services 
that require a yet larger area would remain. 

In all probability these services would be dealt 
with by joint boards, developed gradually for 
each service. Negotiations are on foot even now, 
and are likely to be successful, for a third joint 
board to deal with smoke abatement in south-east 
Lancashire. The standard adopted in enforcing 
the law against smoke from factory chimneys has 
for years varied hopelessly. Manchester has five 
smoke inspectors, and any manufacturer whose 
chimney emits black smoke for more than two 
minutes in the half hour is prosecuted, unless the 
circumstances are considered to be exceptional. 
In this way the factory chimneys in Manchester 
have been rendered fairly satisfactory on the whole 
as regards emission of smoke. The administration 
of the smoke abatement laws is less stringent in the 
surrounding districts, and in some cases they are, 
for all practical purposes, a dead letter. The bad 
effect of this is twofold : not only does Manchester 
suffer from the smoke of surrounding districts, 
but the presence of smoky chimneys on the borders 
makes it much more difficult to enforce the regu- 
lations in Manchester itself, as the offending manu- 
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facturer can reasonably argue that his chimney 
is better than his neighbour’s across the boundary. 
Thus, for the effective abatement of factory smoke, 
it is essential that there should be uniform legisla- 
tion and uniform administration over the whole 
of the industrial area of south-east Lancashire. 

It is felt that this is a matter which can only be 
dealt with by a joint board; it might be advisory, 
settling standards that all constituent authorities 
might adopt; or better, it might have a staff of its 
own and be entrusted with the administration of 
the law. It is well known that small authorities 
are sometimes very lax, and are even afraid to 
prosecute a big manufacturer; they are at a further 
disadvantage as they cannot afford to keep a 
competent technical man who can put the case in 
the best way. An authority acting over the whole 
of south-east Lancashire could afford a first-class 
engineer and chemist, and could do good work by 
advising manufacturers and helping them to avoid 
smoke, rather than by mere prosecution; this 
should be by far the most important part of their 
work, But if forced to prosecute a recalcitrant 
manufacturer, they would have at their disposal 
the skill and knowledge to make out the best case. 

Other joint boards may arise. Once Greater 
Manchester exists, any service too big for Man- 
chester would probably cover the whole of the 
south-east Lancashire industrial area, with its 
population of about three millions. Whether 
these joint boards would solve the problem satis- 
factorily, or whether they might ultimately be 
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taken over by a “‘ South-east Lancashire Federal 
Authority,” time alone can show. I believe that 
the Manchester area problem can best be solved 
along these lines. But of one thing I am sure: 
that it would be better solved if much more 
thought and study were devoted to the: problem. 
The Manchester inquiries into amalgamation and 
federation have been excellent examples of how not 
to doit; the Royal Commission on London Govern- 
ment was not much better, and the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government, which is now sitting, 
has, so far, resolved itself into a squabble between 
the county boroughs who want to acquire land and 
the county councils who don’t want to lose it. 

In the United States local government is 
regarded as a serious branch of study. There are 
several professors of local government, and valu- 
able books are being written on the subject. 

In England the universities, with the exception 
of the London School of Economics, have hitherto 
ignored local government. It is high time for 
them to recognise their responsibilities, and to 
inaugurate chairs of local government. There 
should certainly be a professor in Manchester,* who 
would have unique opportunities of investigating 
the problem of areas on the spot. In this way the 
universities might gradually collect a good deal of 
reliable and fundamental information, which would 
put royal commissions and local authorities into 
a position to deal with these problems far more 
intelligently and effectively than is now possible. 


* Since this was written, Manchester has appointed a lecturer in 
“‘ Public Administration,” which is to include local government. 


CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUSION 


THE citizens of Manchester may well be proud 
of the good work of the City Council. The 
descriptions of conditions existing seventy-five 
years ago enable us to realise what astonishing 
progress has been made. Manchester at that time 
had a population of 400,000, of whom it is stated 
that 350,000 were housed in wretched, damp, and 
filthy cottages; 40,000 actually lived in cellars. 
In a district known as Little Ireland, off the south- 
west side of what is now Oxford Street, two- 
roomed houses were common, with an average of 
twenty inhabitants each—a state of affairs with 
which our present overcrowding, bad as it is, 
cannot compare. ‘The whole side of the river 
Irk, into which the refuse from the works and the 
contents of the sewers were discharged without 
purification, was a planless, knotted chaos of 
houses, many of them one-roomed huts with 
earthen floors. Public health and education 
services were non-existent. 

To-day there is nothing comparable, even in 
our worst slum areas, to the conditions that were 
common seventy-five years ago. The death-rate, 
which is always an index of sanitary conditions, 
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has been exactly halved in the last fifty years. 
But much remains to be done, dnd it will be 
useful at this point to ask how far the work done 
to-day by our local authorities is satisfactory. My 
personal experience is almost entirely concerned 
with Manchester, but I have seen enough of our 
other large cities to feel confident that Manchester 
may be taken as fairly representative of the aver- 
age county borough. 

A little consideration will show that it is neces- 
sary to deal with the richer and poorer portions of 
our Cities separately in trying to determine how 
far local government meets the reasonable de- 
mands of the inhabitants. 


THE SUBURB 


Let us take first the case of the middle-class 
man living in the suburbs. 

The City Council provides him with all the 
requirements of a modern house, cheap gas and 
electricity, an ample supply of pure water, a 
main drainage system to remove and purify the 
sewage of the house, and a weekly collection of 
solid refuse. 

The city police force protects him from robbery 
and violence; the city fire brigade is on watch 
night and day against the danger from fire; 
the city public health department protects him 
against bad food, public nuisances and infectious 
disease; and so effectively is this done that those 
scourges of fifty years ago—typhus and cholera— 
have been stamped out, and smallpox has lost its 
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old terrors. When infection occurs, it is carefully 
followed up, and isolation hospitals are provided. 

When our citizen wants to go to his business he 
uses the City Council’s roads, and probably also 
its efficient tramway service. 

Elementary education is free to all, and, though 
the growing demand for secondary education is 
by no means fully met, yet the number of places 
in secondary schools is being steadily increased. 

In one matter indeed the Council is often 
seriously at fault. A city was, in olden days, a 
thing of beauty. To-day, a great industrial city 
is generally a smoky and unbeautiful place. By 
more active measures of town planning, and 
especially by tackling the smoke cloud which 
constantly hangs over our cities, cutting off the 
sunshine and making everything dull and dirty 
and drab, much could have been done in the past, 
and can be done in the future, to make them 
pleasanter places, in which men would be glad to 
live, instead of escaping as soon as they can to 
live in country districts. 

But, on the whole, the suburban resident has 
much to be grateful for, The City Council’s 
services mean the difference between savagery and 
civilisation. There is little more that could be 
done to provide the conditions of a pleasant and 
healthy life. The best single test of the way in 
which a local authority is doing its work is to take 
stock of the citizens who grow up year by year 
under its administration, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that good parents living in the best 
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suburbs of any of our great cities can give their 
children the best possible start in life. If the 
children do not turn out well, sound in body and 
mind, and ready to play a man’s or a woman’s part 
in the world, it is not the fault of the City Council. 


Tue Stums 


The local authority does its work well in the 
suburbs. Can we say the same about the poorer 
parts of the city, and especially the slums? 

It is at once obvious that we can say nothing of 
the kind. Even the most exceptional parents, if 
condemned to live in a slum house situated in a 
slum district, cannot give their children a fair 
chance. It is true that much steady good work has 
been done during the last thirty years to raise the 
level of the worst houses. A hundred years ago, 
a row of houses was built in Manchester along the 
course of a ditch, to save the cost of excavating 
cellars. Those cellars, without drainage, were 
then used as dwelling-places for men, women and 
children, who were herded together like animals 
in these dens. There has been an immense 
improvement; but our slum areas are still a dis- 
grace. Quite recently, a child from Ancoats, one 
of Manchester’s poorest districts, who had been 
taken for a week’s holiday in the country and had 
seen real green fields and trees for the first time, 
suid to his mother on his return: “Why don’t 
they pull down some houses and build trees?” 
That is our problem. What this lack of trees and 
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open spaces, and the terrible overcrowding of bad 
houses means in human life and happiness, is 
best proved by the fact that the infant death-rate 
in Ancoats is over twice as great as in the best 
Manchester suburbs. More than half the children 
who die in the slum areas would be saved if we 
could give them suburban conditions. 

And the death-rate is not the worst of it. Some 
die, but many survive and grow up, at worst, 
stunted, crippled, and perhaps feeble-minded; 
at best, not as fit and efficient and happy as they 
should be. The damage rate is worse than the 
death-rate. ‘The greatest asset of the city is in its 
strong, healthy, and virile citizens. The slums are 
depriving us of these. Quite apart from humanity, 
the slums must go in the interests of progress and 
efficiency. 

Only in the last thirty or forty years ha. it 
begun to be realised that the slums have needs 
quite different from the suburbs, and that the 
City Council must meet their needs. The prin- 
ciple which seems to have been generally, though 
perhaps unconsciously, acted on, has been to give 
the slum the same service as the suburb, with the 
Poor Law to fall back on if the people want any- 
thing more. This was well illustrated by a recent 
deputation from the Manchester Women Citizens’ 
‘Association to the Cleansing Committee. The 
deputation asked for better cleansing of slum 
streets. The committee replied that the slum was 
getting exactly the same attention as the better- 
class districts, and was much surprised that this 
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was not accepted as final. ‘The women pointed out 
that the slum house door opened on the street 
without any garden, so that any dirt or dust blew 
straight into the front room. ‘Therefore, a degree 
of dirt which would cause no nuisance in the 
suburb would cause real inconvenience in the 
slum. Further, the streets were the slum child’s 
only playground, so that for both these reasons 
they should be cleaned more often than in the 
suburbs. Lastly, the slum population is far more 
dense, so that dirt assembles more quickly than 
elsewhere. It must be admitted that the women 
made out an overwhelming case; the amount 
of street cleaning which is adequate in a suburb, 
where the houses have good gardens and stand 
well back from the road, is utterly insufficient in 
the overcrowded slum. 

The principle on which reform is needed has 
been gradually crystallising during the last thirty 
years, and is now quite clear. The old plan of 
giving the suburbs what they need, and giving 
the slums the same treatment with a little extra 
help thrown in here and there, is quite wrong. 
We have to recognise definitely and deliberately 
that slum districts have different and greater 
needs than the suburbs, and that it is the duty of 
the City Council to meet the needs of the slums 
just as fully and effectively as it meets the needs of 
the suburb. . 

I have already said that the best test of the 
Council’s work is the Opportunity it gives parents 
of bringing up their children on the best lines. It 
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should deliberately aim at giving every decent 
parent, living in whatever house and in whatever 
part of the city, the conditions and facilities: to 
enable him to make his children, when they grow 
up, a credit to himself and to the city. So far as 
the Council powers go, every child born or 
brought up in a city should have a fair chance of 
growing up properly looked after in healthy 
surroundings, and of securing the best possible 
education according to his ability to profit by it. 

This is a fine ideal, but a strictly practical one. 
It is not too much to say that if the city govern- 
ment is carried on with business efficiency and 
economy on the one hand, with foresight and 
wisdom and vision on the other, we could, in the 
course of the next generation, go a long way 
towards achieving this great aim: a fair chance for 
every child to develop his powers and faculties to 
the fullest extent. 

If, as I hope is the case, we are not prepared to 
be satisfied with any but the very highest standard, 
it is instructive to compare Manchester with the 
relatively small city of Athens in the fifth century 
B.c. The Athenians knew nothing of what we 
now consider the most elementary comforts and 
conveniences. They had houses without drains, 
beds without sheets or springs, and rooms as hot 
or cold as the open air, only more draughty. The 
streets were narrow and crowded, dirty, unlighted 
and ill-paved. They had to tell the time without 
watches, cross rivers without bridges and seas 
without a compass. In spite of some magnificent 
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architecture, Athens was from the material point 
of view incomparably worse, not only than 
Manchester to-day, but even than Manchester 
in 1845. 

And yet Athens, with a much smaller popu- 
lation than Manchester, produced, in the hundred 
years of her greatness, poets and orators, sculptors, 
philosophers and soldiers, men of action and men 
of thought, whose names are household words 
throughout the world to-day. While Manchester 
has produced fine citizens it is clear that, in spite 
of many advantages, we cannot compare in any 
way with the achievements of the great period of 
Athens. 

How can this be explained ? 

The reason is plain to anybody who studies the 
history of Athens. The great general Pericles, 
delivering a funeral oration over the graves of 
those who had fallen in a victorious but hard- 
fought war, said: “‘ Such is the city for whom, 
lest they should lose her, the men whom we cele- 
brate died a soldier’s death. It is but natural that 
all of us who survive them should wish to spend 
ourselves in her service... .. And again: 
“We differ from other states in regarding the 
man who holds aloof from public life, not as quiet, 
but as useless.” 

Every Athenian citizen profoundly believed in 
and loved his city, and was prepared to work and, 
if necessary, die for her. ‘To serve the city was 
the object of every man, and those who served her 
best were held in the highest honour, while those 
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who did no public work were regarded with con- 
tempt. That was the secret of the greatness of 
Athens. 

The contrast with Manchester is depressing. 
Some time ago I was talking about the work of 
the City Council to a most successful Manchester 
business man, who has a large house in Cheshire 
and hunts three days a week. He said: “ Of 
course it takes all sorts to make a world, but it is 
curious that there are people who seem to like the 
kind of work you do on the City Council. I 
believe it must be due to the ambition of their 
wives |” 

This cynical attitude towards municipal service 
is unfortunately common amongst all classes. 
During my first year as a councillor the three 
representatives of my ward held a well-advertised 
public meeting to report on their work. The 
audience numbered sixteen! And that is a usual 
experience. It is difficult for representatives to 
realise the importance of their work and to keep 
up their energy and enthusiasm in face of such 
apathy. We need a constant stream of well- 
informed criticism and suggestions from every 
part of Manchester, from every class of citizen, 
and I venture to say that the work of the Council 
can never be half as effective as it should be 
until the voters as a whole take a much keener 
and more intelligent interest in the affairs of the 
city. 

The work of making Manchester into a really 
fine city is a task that needs all the courage, im- 
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agination and self-sacrifice which the citizens and 
City Council can bring to it. The building up 
of the cotton industry, probably the most highly 
organised and successful export trade the world 
has known, has proved that Lancashire men, and 
especially Manchester men, have the very highest 
qualities of skill and enterprise and energy. 

If those qualities could be devoted to our public 
life in the same degree as to business, our problems 
would quickly be solved. 

May I, as my last word, try to express the 
problem we have to face from a rather different 
point of view? Manchester lost many of her 
noblest citizens during the war. On us lies the 
responsibility of seeing that their children receive 
an education and a start in life worthy of the 
supreme sacrifice of their fathers. The great 
task before us is to make Manchester a city in 
which these fathers would have been, not merely 
satisfied, but proud, to see their children grow up. 
We have among us wide divergences of view as to 
the particular steps which will best secure this, 
and it is necessary and good-that such differences 
should exist. But we have, I believe, a common 
object for which we can all whole-heartedly 
co-operate : to make sure, so far as lies in our 
power, that every one of these children has a fair 
chance of growing up sound and healthy, knowing 
and loving his city, and determined to do his full 
share to help to make her a yet finer and nobler 
home for his fellow-citizens. 

Mr Galsworthy, in an essay on “‘ Castles in 
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Spain,” records that on the 8th day of July in 
the year 1401, the Dean and Chapter of Seville 
assembled in the Court of Elms and solemnly 
resolved : “‘ Let us build us a church so great that 
those who come after us may think us mad to have 
attempted it.”” Mr Galsworthy goes on to say : 
** Let us fantastically conceive the civic authorities 
of London on the 8th of July in the year 1921 
solemnly resolving : “We will re-make of London 
a city so beautiful and sweet to dwell in that those 
who come after us shall think us mad to have 
attempted it.’”’ Is it too fantastic to conceive 
that the civic authorities of Manchester might 
make a similar resolve in the year 1926? 


’ 
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TuE principal suggestions contained in the book 
as to changes in county borough government, 
which might prove advantageous, are collected 
here for convenience. 


1. That the practice of co-opting persons of 
suitable experience both on committees 
and sub-committees should be extended; 
particularly as a means of strengthening 
the public-health committees when they 
take over the hospitals of the poor-law 


guardians. (Pages 86-93.) 


2. That the tenure of the chair of a standing 
committee should be limited to three 
consecutive years. (Page 64.) 


3. As regards the powers of county boroughs : 


(a) that the town’s meeting and poll 
should be abolished for all purposes ; 

(b) that the blocking motion on the second 
reading of private bills in the House 
of Commons should be abolished ; 

(c) that after careful consideration of the 
new powers given to many county 
boroughs in recent years, a bill should 


be introduced extending the general 
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powers of county boroughs as far as 
seems advisable, and sweeping away 
many of the petty restrictions that 
now hamper their freedom of action. 


(Pages 128-9.) 


4. That a grant-in-aid should be given to the 


work of the cleansing and highways com- 
mittees, as a means of ensuring efficiency 
and transferring a portion of the cost from 
rates to taxes. (Page 128.) 


5. That the Government departments should 


insist on standard systems of costing being 
adopted wherever possible, and should 
issue annual reports to each town, com- 
paring costs and efficiency with other 
similar towns; such reports to be com- 


pulsorily published in full. (Page 117.) 


6. That an inquiry should be made into the best 


training and qualifications for the chief 
positions in the municipal civil service, 
especially those of town clerk and medical 
officer of health, and that steps should be 
taken to found, on a national scale, a first- 
class municipal civil service. 


(Pages 132-9 and 142-4.) 


7. That efforts should be made to ensure that 


serious study is given to the question of 
the best areas for local government services 
in a densely populated district such as 


south-east Lancashire. This might be 
R 
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done best by encouraging and perhaps 
giving a grant to universities to appoint 
professors of local government. 


(Page 226.) 


8. That the experiments which are being made 
in many parts of the world to find some 
better form of local taxation than our 
rating system should be seriously studied, 
with a view to the gradual adoption of 
some method of raising local funds which 
will be less burdensome than rates. 

(Page 72.) 

g. That serious consideration should be given to 
the question of providing an organisation 
for dealing with new developments in 
local government with more imagination 
and foresight than is now the case. In 
particular the following possible methods : 


(a) the appointment of a guasi-permanent 
chairman of the council, recognised as 
the head for all business purposes ; 

(b) the appointment of a powerful stand- 
ing committee to deal with the alloca- 
tion of duties to the various com- 
mittees, and to see that everything of 
importance is being effectively dealt 
with ; 

(c) to appoint a non-legal town clerk, 
with the definite status of head of the 
whole staff, as chief official to the 
council. (Pages 191-2.) 
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TasB_e I 
CITY OF MANCHESTER 


Revenue Account: Year ended 31st March 1925 


Expenditure 
‘Salaries and Wages. wo . £4,819,995 
Debt Charges— 
Rate Fund Services Fo1Gi cog 
Trading Services . . 1,405,461 
Sa HF 253 204OE 
Miscellaneous— 
Trading Departments £1,988,920 
Rate Fund Departments 1,715,390 
SPREE TO FIO ASZ IS 
Surplus. : : : A , 238,438 
£11,083,208 
Income 
Rates . ; : : : : . £2,901,484 
Government Grants. f i of £54645 537 


Miscellaneous— 


Trading Departments £5,735,937 


Rate Fund Departments 1,081,200 
ee seers 6,817,137 


£11,083,208 
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Taser I] 


AccrecaTE Batance Sueet of Manchester City 
Council as stated by the City Treasurer in his 
Agstract oF Accounts, 31st March 1925 


Total Value of Properties . ; - £425134,425 
Total Investments . : 2 . 8,972,462 
Other Assets . ; . F . 4,804,587 


£35,911,474 


Total Loan Debt. £335383,857 
Other Liabilities : 3,268,019 
tie £90.0588 7a 


The Balance of Assets being— 


Net Surplus, Sinking Fund and 
Reserve Funds. . : . £19,259,598 
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Taste III 
SevecteD Departments only as at 31st March 1925 


(Money figures to the nearest thousand) 


Net Debt 


Staff : Capital 
Sal ices be 
Committee. Be oes and Vine toe eke Ee eurth Peet 
1924-25. Z \ ist March 
1925. 1925. 3 Tosh 
Trading Services: £ 
Tramways . . 6,979 | 1,040,000 | 1,897,000] 3,199,000 1,866,000 
Gas . . . .|2,602 | 472,000] 1,405,000] 4,851,000 | 1,805,000 
Electricity - ./ 1,935 | 363,000] 1,445,000] 8,252,000] 4,598,000 
Waterworks . .|1,254 | 216,000] 833,000] 10,577,000 | 7,330,000 
Rate Fund 
Services : 
Education .  .| 4,923 | 1,265,000| 1,714,000] 1,980,000] 672,000 
Watch . . ./1,567 | 352,000] 511,000] 366,000] 118,000 
Highways . ./1,288 | 189,000} 388,000] 525,000] 190,000 
Parks and 
Cemeteries .|1,431t| 160,000] 293,000] 1,145,000] 564,000 


Public Health .|1,058 | 160,000] 413,000] 717,000] 286,000 


Main Drainage .| 266 36,000| 218,000} 2,848,000] 1,744,000 


* Turnover has been taken as trading income in the case of the 
Tramways, Gas, Electricity and Waterworks Departments, and as 
gross revenue expenditure in the case of the rate fund services. 

+ Includes 753 persons engaged on unemployment relief works. 


| 
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Expenpiture of the Manchester City Council on 
Rate Services, showing the amount raised 
from Rates and the Grants-in-aid given for 
the various services for the Year ending 315¢ 


March 1895 


Committee. 


—— 


Art Gallery . 

Libraries ; 
Higher Education . 
Elementary Education 


Fotal Education . 


Baths 

Cleansing ; : 
Parks and Comereries : 
Public Health ; 
Main Drainage . 


Total Public Health . 


Improvements . 

Highways 

Watch 

Other Services and Adminis- 
tration . 


Total Miscellaneous . 


Grand Total . 


Expendi- 
ture out 
of Rates. 


£ 
4,118 
19,152 
. 2,204 
-| 89,749 


115,223 


14,933 
131,310 
26,990 
53,235 
345302 


J 260,770 


54,839 
86,235 


62,594 
142,279 


345:947 


721,940 


Expendi- 


ture out of 
Government 


Grants. 


£ 


nx 


16,021 


65,372 
81,393 


243 
243 


OFS 
45.450 


14,186 
60,551 


142,187 | 


Total Net 
Expendi- © 


ture. 


3 
4,118 
19,152 
18,225 
155,121 


196,616 


14,933 
131,310 
26,990 
53,478 


34,302 


261,013 


54,839 
87,150 
108,044 


156,465 


406,498 


864,127 
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TaBLe V 


ExpenpiTture of the Manchester City Council on 
Rate Servicers, showing the amount raised 
from Rates and the Grants-in-aid given for 
the various services for the Year ending 315¢ 


245 


March 1925 
: Expendi- 
E di- pend 
Committee. tax nt gore out of open 
of Rates. Gianks: ture. 
ae oe: 4 tf 
Art Gallery . 16,985 = 16,985 
Libraries Fue! 70,060 740*| 70,800 
Higher Education . .| 162,912-| 147,884 | 310,796 
Elementary Education. .| 645,948 | 641,587T| 1,287,535 


Total Education . 


Baths 
Cleaksing 9.00... 
Parks and Cemeterie 
Public Health 
Housing (Post-war) 
Main Drainage . 


Total Public Health . 


Penge and 
Buildings 

Highways 

Watch oT Lt 

Other Services and Adminis- 
tration . 


Total Miscellaneous . 


Grand Total . 


895,905 


61,683 
321,705 
1775923 
215,852 

27439 
201,210 


.| 1,004,903 


115,446 
270,196 


249,804 


390,669 


1,026,115 


271,830 


790,211 


181* 
15,104” 
39,399" 
80,1741 


135,344 
1,128* 


712* 
28,852T 
204,927 


68,05 5+ 


302,546 


1,686,116 


61,864 
336,809 
216,422 
296,026 
163,274 
202,338 


1,276,733 


116,158 
299,048 
454,731 


458,724 
1,328,661 


.| 2,926,923 | 1,364,587 | 4,291,510 


Note.—The Government grants include £78,547 towards the City 
Council’s expenditure on unemployment relief works. In the case of 
the items marked * against six committees whose expenditure is not 
ordinarily aided by Government, the whole amount relates to relief 
work. The items marked {¢ include grants for relief work amongst 


other grants-in-aid. 
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TasiLe VI 


Comparison oF ExpEeNnDITURE 1925 with 1895 on 
Comparable Basis as regards Prices and Population 


Total Net 
Expenditure | Total Net 
Committee. for 1895 4) Expenditure 
on a Basis ae 
comparable “=e 


with 1925.* 


£ £ 

12,990 16,985 
60,416 70,800 
57,491 310,796 
-| 489,333 | 1,287,535 


| 1,686,116 


Art Gallery 

Libraries aa 
Higher Education 
Elementary Education 


“Total Education . 620,230 


Baths 47,106 
Cleansing ne eras) | Aik eee 
Parks and Cemeteries. . . . . 85,141 | 216,422 | 
Public Health'.-) .  .2°.152 . .}. 168,699] gezgGyeee: 
Housing . KPa 4. % 163,274 | 
Main Drainage®*..  j.°23.245 .1- |. 18,207 202,338 | 
Total Public Health . . . .| 823,375 | 1,276,733 | 
Improvements and Buildings . .| 172,991 | 116,158 
Hignways > eee ere 299,048 
Weatelitct jc es .dic- Sem Mo ger oeh | Saeeeee 454,731 
Other Services and Administration .| 493,574 458,724 
Total Miscellaneous. . . . «| 1,282,312 | 1,328,661 
Grand Total..o . >. R985 PF 2,725,017, WomeoE hic 


* This table has been adjusted as follows: (a) the 1895 figures 
have been multiplied by the population in 1925 and divided by the 
population in 1895; (b) the 1895 figures have also been adjusted by 
the Statist index numbers of wholesale prices to the 1925 price line. 
The adjusted figures therefore represent what would be the equivalent 
present-day cost of the municipal services rendered in 1895 to a 
population equal to that of 1925. 
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